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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Correspondence of every description for the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, should be addressed to it, (or to Howard M. Jen- 
kins), at 921 Arch Street. John Comly’s address is now at 
15th and Race Streets, and correspondence for him relating to 
Friends’ Book-Store, or other of his business affairs, should be 
addressed there. 





*,* The office of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, is now at 
921 Arch Street, (2nd floor.) All correspondence, whether for the 
editors or on business, is requested to be addressed here; and in 
general persons having business with the paper wil! procure its 
transaction here. 

For the accommodation of any who may find it more con- 
venient to pay their subscriptions at the book-store of Friends’ 
Book Association, arrangements have been made by which it will 
act as Our agent to receive them. The store is now at the 8. W. 
Cor. 15th and Race Sts., having been removed from 1020 Arch St. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day evening, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the forenoon of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be closed at noon of the day preceding. 





*,* No charge is made for publishing ordinary notices of mar- 
riages and deaths; on the contrary, we are very willing to receive 
and print them. Obituary notices we reserve the privilege to 
curtail or amend, and it is desired that brevity and suitability 
may always be carefully kept in view in their preparation. 





*,* A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 





*,*If any of our subscribers, who do not bind their papers at 
the end of the year, will be willing to spare us a copy of the 
issues of Eighth Mo. 1st, and Eighth Mo. 22nd, 1885, we shall be 
obliged, as we have but one or two of either remaining. 


DONATION DAY 
FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN, 


4011 AsPEN STREET, W. PHILA. 


Third Day (Tuesday), Eleventh Month, (November) 24, 1885. 
The Lady Managers will be present on that day to receive and 
acknowledge Donationsof Food, Fuel, Dry Goode, Grocers ies, Cloth- 
ing (new or partly worn), Checks, Money, E . Lunch Will 

je oy at the Home that day. All Scoediean —_ hey = 
M. J. GILLINGHAM, 936 Arch Street, 
Office), Sear JONES, 4943 Sclnaniguhs Ave., W ipeloeeont 
and forwarded to the Home. 

This Home is non-sectarian ; its objects are to afford protec- 
tion to Orphans and others who may not be blessed with proper 
peep and to find suitable homes in private familtes where 

oan be properly trained and educated to fill useful positions 
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“FOUR SERMONS 


' SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER, 


Or FARMINGTON, N. Y., 


Delivered in Philadelphia, in Fifth Month 1885. In Paper Covers. 
fared 10 conte : jy mail 12 cents.) 12 copies $1.00, (by mail, $1.18.) 
ders receiv 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8. W. Cor. BR 15th and Racc Sts., Philadelphia. 


*,* A limited edition only has been printed,which has already 
been! ar pee z= sold, and Friends desiring copies should send in 
eir ord 
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Cheapest and 
Lamp 
for Churches, 
Halls, or 
Family Use. 


Send for 
Illustrated 
Circular. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
noes. 


Sole Owner 
of Patent, 





This distressing trouble easily remedied by 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Sept. 4th, 1883. 
my younger days I was troubled with constipation and 
artics were frequently resorted to. About ten = oomene 
I joa ne ELTZER APERIENT with the best 

every morning prevents the necessity of 
tsng stronger medicines, -— effectually prevents the serious 

le before experienced. I cordially endorse it. 
E. A. CALDER, Pharmacist. 


8: 
takes it up, no mat er whether he 





Wm. P. Walter’s Sons, 
HARDWARE, 
TOOLS, ETC. 


f No. 1283 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 









be Mr. Blaine > iyand or soa, 


never 
has read the whole.” Hon. Allen 


NOW ON HAND. 


A full assortment of ey 
Amateur Outfits for the lid: 
Season. Call and see them. 
Tuos. H. McCoLlin, 
A Arch St., Phila. 
repens! from amateur negatives at 


mable rates. Lessons 
purchasers. 








SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & HYE- GLASSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 
MaGic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 





PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & Co., 


No. 924 CHESTNUT ae PHILADELPHIA. 
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ONLY FIRST-CLASS WORK. 





MEYNEN & COMPAN Y, ‘Artists ond Photographers. 
S. W. COR’ FRANKLIN & GREEN STS., PHILADA. 
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THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street, Eesadepa. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - - - - - $1,000,000| PAID-UP CAPITAL, - - - - - $500,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, etc., alone or in connection with an individual appointee. Executes trusts of every 
description known to the law. All trust assets kept separate from those of the Company. Burglar-Proof Safes to rent at $5 to $60 per 
annum. Wills kept in Vaults without charge. Bonds, Stocks and — ee taken under guarantee. Paintings, Statuary, Bron- 
zes, oo. a t in Fire-Proof Vaults. Money received on deposit at inte 
LONG, President; JOHN G. READING, Vice-President ;  MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary; D. R. PAT- 
TERSON MTrast Officer. 
DIRECTORS.—Jas. Tong, Alfred S. ae, Joseph Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, Wm. 8. Price, John T, Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thos. R. 
Patton, John G. Reading H. Lucas, D. Hayes Agnew, M.'D., Jos. I. Keefe, ones Patterson, Theodore C. 1, Jacob Naylor, 
Thomas G. Hood, Eaward L L. » Perkins, Philadelphia ; Samuel Riddle, Glen Riddle, Pa.; Dr. George W. Reiley, ies , Pa; J, Simp: 


son Africa, Huntin ; Henry 8. Eckert, ing; Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown’; W. W. H. Davis, Doylestown ; onaghan, 
Chester : Charles W. Cooper, A 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MIL1- 
IONS. par ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. =a 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 
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PUMP! Best 








farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
GI aoe 
goods when you oan you sraned inte WH BEOT 


C. GC. BLATCHLEY, UNDERTAKER, 


i fo'sce the establishment, If you 
308 MARKET ST., Philadelphia. 
#@- For sale by the best houses in the trade, “GS | No. 1508 Brown Street, 
' 
1 


ROBERT KELSO, PHILADELPHIA. 


plements, s and toe 
LATCHL H LEY’S Iam in communication with all 
MANUFACTURER OF 


zers. Removed to 2043 
2045 Market St., ehiledelphia, 
TRIPLE ENAMEL Me the Agricultural implement buil- 
PORCELAIN-LINED cme 
The Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. 
The best, most durable and com- 


Every couccivable baplement of 
ant STAT "ALWAYS A SPECTAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
>PUMP — woikG WM. HEACOCK, fae 
fortable SPRING poe en in use. 
Made to suit any 












A LEADING SCHOOL OF BUSINESS SCIENCES. 
OCCUPIES TWO COMMODIOUS BUILDINGS. 

enallthe year. Students may commence at any time. 

aculty of 19 instructors and lecturers, 

for training young men and women in the Forms, Customs and 
Practice of current business procedure, and for the successful 
conduct of private and _ affairs, Send for illustrated cir- 
culars. THOS. J. PRICKETT, Principat. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


de —_ The lange, best, and most seer Earl ee Si in- 
¢ hes around, from seed of selected W m’s Early. 
Hair Mattresses, Cotton Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 


tnd Honk Matewen | | For Homptaly Anum, and Kieffer Hybrid Pear Treea, 
Warerooms, 225 S. Second Street, Philada. 100,000 Peach Trees, 

The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable Strawberries, Grapes, 
EVAPORATORS, Blackberries, etc., etc. 


bs $3 50. $ 6. $ 10. Ere CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 268 S. 5th St., Phila. WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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ELISA H. SCHOFIELD, ARTIST, 
PORTRAITS IN CRAYON, 


Orders received for China Painting, Oil, Lustra, etc. Lessons giv- 
en in the above branches. 


STUDIO, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Room 40.—Elevator. 





FEW LADY BOARDERS ACCOMMODATED IN PRIVATE 
family. 1521 Race Street. 


Wan TED, BY A YOUNG FRIEND.—SITUA- 
tion as Teacher in aschool or family. Apply to Eli M. 
Lamb of Baltimore, for qualifications and character. 


(i RAHAME INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding and Day School for girls of all ages, will re- 
open ninth month 28th, 1885. 
JANE P. GRAHAME, Principal, 1202 Race St. - 


M4 PLEWOOD INSTITUTE.—Concordville, Pa. 
Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 
JOsEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


SS VARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 

* for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. : 








For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
(PP RIENDS ACADEMY, 


Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Ww4r TED—A SMALL FAMILY, WITHOUT 

furniture or children, to rent furnished house and board 
owner and wife. Friends preferred. Apply, with reference, to 
G. W. Adams, (Dentist), Bristol, Pa. 


A COMPETENT WOMEN DESIRES A PLACE 
as Housekeeper or to be a companion and care-taker for an 


invalid or eged person Country no objection. Address House 
keeper this office. 


H, T. HOLLOWAY, 304 N. 4187 ST., W. 


M. Phila, Purchasing Agent for Friends and others. Satis- 
factory reference given. 7 


E & M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 
* — bile Millinery, 446 Franklin Street, (formerly 212 Arch St.) 

Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 

j FHCs AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. Aquita J. LinvILL, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


fror SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


[Apis FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 


915 Spring Garden &t., Phila. 


A FRIEND’S TRIBUTE TO A FRIEND. 


MEMOIR OF 
MaryY ANNA LONGSTRETH, 
By an Old Pupil, 


WirTH A SKETCH OF HER WorK FOR HAMPTON. 
By Helen W. Ludlow. 12mo. Extra Cloth. 
$1.25. 


The Memoir of this most excellent lady will doubtless 
be heartily welcomed, both by her many pupils and also 
her wide circle of friends. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PUBLISHERS, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


ONTGOMERY COUN: TY MILK,—HORSHAM 
Dairies,—The delivery of pure unskimmed milk a specialty 
Office, Smedley St. above Tioga. = B WESTER. 


ee a pee eee lh acl np 
[S44 C G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 

removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


JpXPERT ACCOUNTING. 
Settling accounts, correcting trial balances, opening and 
closing books of firms and corporations, etc. 

Trusts SoLicirep. Security given. Refer by permission to 
Clement M. Biddle, Dr. J. A. Paxson, Logan, Emery & Weaver, 
Hicks & Dickey. sA00B 3 &00., 

581 Commerce Street. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 


No. 248 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Staple Trimmings, Zephyrs, Crewels, and yarns of the best 
quality. Wool and Cotton Waddings of best makes. Embroidery 
and knitting silks, and Marshall’s Thread. Fine knit goods on 
hand and made to order. Ladies’ and Children's under-clothing. 
Quilting Friends’ caps, and plain dresses made to order. 


LypiA A. MURPRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 








537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) - 


CARPETINGS. 


All the new Fall Styles, Moquettes and Velvets. 
Choice Body Brussels, $1.00 to $1.25. 

New Patterns and Finest Quality Tapestries, 75c. 
Best Ingrains, 75c. Lower Grades Cheaper. 


THOS. C. LIPPINCOTT, 


(Opposite Wanamaker’s. ) 1307 MARKET STREET. 
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ERENE I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind nor tide nor sea; 
I rave no more ’guainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays; 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me ; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years ; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder heights ; 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delights. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


—JOHN BURROUGHS. 


INDIAN QUESTIONS. ' 


MONG the bright pages of human history which 

we ever turn to with a certain joy and pride, 

is that which relates the story of the dealings of our 
Quaker fathers of Pennsylvania and of other Ameri- 
can colonies with the Indians, The success of the 
benignant policy of William Penn in Pennsylvania, 
is the best vindication of the wisdom of true chris- 
tianity as applied to the policy of governments that 
could be wished for, and when the friendliness and 
good faith of the Quaker was departed from in the 
supposed interests of civilization, came sorrows and 
wrong, dishonor to our country, and,woe and injury 
of all sorts to the poor Indian. It has been the work 
of a gifted writer of our own time, Helen Hunt Jack- 
son, to detail the story of their wrongs in such a way 
that it has moved the hearts of mankind, and many 
faithful-hearted ones are banded together, both in 
this city and elsewhere, to advocate justice and mer- 





1Read at a Conference held at Race Street Meeting House, 
Philadelphia, on Eleventh month 15th, 1885. 
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cy and truth in our nation’s dealings with this peo- 
ple. The official voice of the Mohonk Conference 
of the friends of the Indians, held early in the pres- 
ent month, is interesting to those who have the good 
of this people at heart. Our Society has ever had a 
voice which has had aconsiderate hearing in govern- 
mental circles, but in order to have a voice worthy 
ofsome weightin governmental matters it must have 
“a mind.” “A mind” is only made up after thought- 
ful consideration of all known pariiculars. Let us 
consider for a moment the Mohonk Platform as 
enunciated by Dr. Rhoads, as President of the Busi- 
ness Committee. He sets out with the declaration 
that the Indian question can never be settled except 
upon the principle of justice and equal rights. He 
assumes that the present policy of the United States 
Government has utterly failed. That, we understand 
to be the treatment of the Indians as asort of inde- 
pendent power or powers, only bound by often re- 
peated, and as often broken treaties, to our national 
power, and suggests that among the primary objects 
for legislation and executive action in the future, 
should be the abrogation of the reservation system, 
the dissolution of the tribal relation, the subjection 
of the Indian as a citizen to the law and his protec- 
tion as a citizen by the law: the intermingling ofthe 
Indians as American citizens with the white race, 
and the opening of all territory of the United States, 
without reservation, to civilization. To this end he 
suggests immediate conference with all the Indian 
tribes for their consent to modify or set aside what- 
ever treaties constitute an obstacle to such a policy ; 
and in the event of failure to obtain the consent of 
the Indians to this policy after reasonable time and 
effort, then its execution without their consent. 

It might beexpected that these propositions which 
seem to have originated with Dr. Rhoads would be 
likely to be fully approved by railroad monopolists; 
land grabbers, cattle kings, and all who covet the 
lands to which the Indian title has not been extin- 
guished ; but will they be equally acceptable to those 
who desire that righteousness and truth in public as 
in private affairs be insisted upon? What will the re- 
ligious bodies, which as well as the Society of Friends 
have done much faithful Christian work for the ele- 
vation, protection afd civilization of the Indians, say 
to these strange words from those who are or claim 
to be the best friends of the vanishing red man? 

What is civilization? Does it not include the 
practice of justice, and the conservation of equal 
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rights. Why should not the lands of the Indian be 
held as sacred as the lands of the white man? Until 
the Indian desires to sell, surely we ought to feel that 
the pressure to force the tribes to surrender their 
reservation should cease. 

Ought we not to continue to insist on the faithful 
fulfilment of the obligations of the Government, in- 
cluding the protection of the property of these, our 
semi-civilized or uncivilized brethren, until they shall 
by the extension of industrial and other scaools 
among them, and the exercise of a truly Christian 
spirit of help and enlightenment by every possible 
means by our authority, so elevate these people. that 
they may wisely demand to be taken out of tutelage 
and placed in the full presence of the Anglo-Saxon 
to contest for the earth and the fulness thereof, or 
for his proper share thereof The Mohonk platform 
goes on to say: 

First. The present system of Indian education should 
be enlarged, and a comprehensive method should be 
adopted, which shall place ali Indian children in schools, 
under compulsion, if necessary, and shall provide industrial 
education for a large proportion of them. Adult Indians 
should be brought under preparation for self-support. To 
this end the free ration system should be discontinued as 
rapidly as possible, anda sufficient number of farmers and 
other industrial teachers should be provided, meantime, to 
teach them to earn their own living. 

Second. Immediate measures should be takén to break 
up the system of holding all lands in common, and each In- 
dian family should receive a patent for a portion of land to 
be held in severalty, its amount dependent upon the num- 
ber of members of the family, and the character of the 
land, whether adapted for cultivation or for grazing. This 
land should be inalienable for a period of twenty-five years. 
The Coke bill, as embodying this principle, has our earnest 
support, and is urged upon all friends of the Indians as the 
one practicable measure for achieving these ends. 

Third. All portions of the Indian reservations which 
are not so allotted should, after the Indians shall have se- 
lected and secured their lands, be purchased by the Govern- 
ment, at a fair rate, and thrown open to settlement. 

Fourth. The cash value of the land thus purchased 
should be set aside by the Government as a fund to be ex- 
pended as rapidly as can be wisely done for the benefit, es- 
pecially, of their industrial and educational advancement. 

Fifth. In order to carry out the preceding recommen- 
dations, equal provisions should be made for the necessary 
surveys of reservations, and, wherever necessary, negotia- 
tions should be entered into for the modification of the 
present treaties, and these nogotiations should be pushed 
in every honorable way, until the consent of the Indians 
be obtained. 

Sixth. Indians belonging to tribes which give up their 
reservations and accept allotments of lands in severalty, 
and all Indians that abandon their tribal organization and 
adopt the habits and modes of civilized life, should be at 
once admitted to citizenship of the United States, become 
subject to and entitled to the protection of the laws of the 
United States, and of the States or Territories where they 
may reside. : 

Seventh. During this process of civilization some rep- 
resentative of the United States Government should be 
¢ arged with the protection and instruction of the Indians. 
But all such officers should be withdrawn as soon as the In- 
dians are capable of self-support and self-protection. 


Eighth. We are unalterably opposed to the removal of 
tribes of Indians from their established homes and massing 
them together in one or more Territories, as injurious to 
the Indians and an impediment to their civilization. 


George W. Manypenny of Washington, long in- 
terested in Indian Affairs, having acted as the agent 
of the Government in negotiating many treaties with 
Indian: tribes, calls attention in The Council Fire to 
the Ordinance, of 1787, coincident with}the adoption\of 
the Constitution. It contained these solemn words: 


“The utmost good faith shall be observed toward the In- 
dians: their lands and property shall never be taken from 
them without their consent, and in their property, rights 
and liberty, they shall never be invaded or disturbed, un- 
less in just and lawful wars authorized by Congress.’ 

“Nearly forty years after the adoption of this ordin- 
ance, President Monroe, then approaching the end of his 
second term, felt called upon to submit a special message to 
Congress on the Indian question. After referring to the 
unsatisfactory condition of affairs, and the danger to which 
the Indians were exposed, he said it had been demonstra- 
ted that ‘without a timely anticipation of and provision 
against the dangers to which they are exposed, under 
causes which it will be difficult if not impossible to con- 
trol, their degradation and extermination will be inev- 
itable.’ As a remedy the President recommended their 
removal to the country west of the Mississippi, on condi- 
tions satisfactory to themselves and honorable to the Uni- 
ted States. ‘This [said he] can bedone only by conveying 
to each tribe a good title to an adequate portion of land to 
which it may consent to remove, and providing for it there 
a system of internal government which shall protect their 
property from invasion, and by regular progess of improve- 
ment and civilization prevent that degeneracy which has 
generally marked the transition from one to the other 
state.’ No definite action was taken by Congress until in 
1830. President Jackson in his first annual message, dated 
December 8, 1829, dealt fully with the subject, and recom- 
mended the removal of the Indian tribes within the States 
as a remedy for our Indian troubles and complications. He 
said: ‘As a means of effecting this end, I suggest for your 
consideration the propriety of setting apart an ample dis- 
trict west of the Mississippi, and without the limits of any 
State or Territory now formed, to be guaranteed to the In- 
dian tribes as long as they shall occupy it, each tribe hav- 
ing the distinct control over the portion designated for its 
own use. These may be secured in governments of their 
own choice, subject to no other control from ‘the United 
States than such as may be necessary to preserve peace on 
the frontier and between the several tribes. There the 
benevolent may endeavor to teach them the arts of civili- 
zation, and by promoting unionand harmony among them 
to raise up an interesting commonwealth, destined to per- 
petuate the race and to attest the humanity of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

The formation of the Indian Territory, west of 
Missouri and Arkansas, was ordained in 1830, and the 
President was authorized to “solemnly assure the 
tribes with whom exchanges of lands were made, that 
the United States would forever secure and guarantee 
to them and their heirs and successors, the country 
so exchanged with them, and if they prefer it, the 
United States would cause a patent or grant to be 
made and executed to them for the same.” Several 
years elapsed’before the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws and Seminoles were removed to this 
then new Indian territory, and other tribes to lands 
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now the eastern part of the State of Kansas. In 
these new homes they were given most solemn as- 
surances that they were theirs forever. 

In 1849 the emigration to California commenced, 
and the emigrants coveted the good homes of the 
Indians. At that time the Kansas Indians were 
peaceable and happy communities, and were far ad- 
vanced in civilization, and one tribe, the Wyandottes, 
received their lands in severalty, and were clothed 
with full citizenship. That which the Mohonk Con- 
ference asks now for the Indians of Indian Territory 
was then done for the Kansas tribes; and the conse- 
quence was the despoiling of them of their noble 
lands in Kansas, for the way had been made clear 
for the rapacity of the white man. 

Will the Society of Friends have anything in par- 
ticular to say in regard to the variousinfluences which 
may ve brought to bear on the legislative and the 
executive powers of the Government of the United 
States? All good people ought to unite, so far as they 
conscientiously can, in asking of those in authority 
that they respect and conserve the rights of the 
weak, that cannot vindicate their own effectively. 


Such has always been the mission of the Society of 


Friends—the children of Onas. 
What says the venerated ancient law of Jehovah 
as it was set down by the seers of old, “ Thou shalt 


not remove thy neighbor’s landmark, which they of 


old time have set in thine inheritance, which thou 
shalt inherit in the land that the Lord thy God giv- 
eth thee to possess it.” Behold the poor Indian is 
our neighbor. 


8. R. 


RELIGIOUS MEETINGS AND AFTER MEET- 
INGS. i 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
HE questions asked by a correspondent, who 
signs his (or her) letter with three stars, in 
your issue of Tenth month 24th, are practical and 
important: to discuss them fully would involve near- 
ly the whole of the fundamental doctrines of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

Without attempting, therefore, to deal fully with 
the questions raised, I would say that it must be a 
matter of vital concern to Friends to preserve in all 
its essential seriousness their meeting for worship. 
This is the corner-stone—not of their faith ; that is 
the Inward Light,—but of their religious order. To 
gather together, on the day which is appointed, and 
to signify outwardly, as wellas to enjoy spiritually, 
their worship of the Supreme Being, is the primary 
and indispensable act which, as a body of Christian 
professors, they undertake to perform. Without it 
the Society would lose its cohesion and order, and 
- doubtless its existence. 

This being true, it is needful that the meeting for 
worship should be solemn, serious, and edifying. 
Whether there should be preaching, or not, may be 
asked. It is believed by some that the silent sitting 
is the highest and best exemplification of the 
object for which we meet. This may be true, but 
if true at all, it must be so only when applied to 
the highly spiritual members of the congregation. It 
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is certain that the experience of Friends has been 
that silent meetings perish, and that to preserve the 
existence of a meeting needs the exhortation and ex- 
position of a minister. The addresses of a preacher 
whose words have spiritual power,—awakening in 
those whom he addresses a spiritual response, and 
found by them to stand the test ofa comparison with 
the convictions of their owm hearts,—serve to quick- 
en and to strengthen that “ principle of light and 
life” which, as Friends believe, is implanted in each 
of God’s human creatures. That which is spoken 
with spiritual life is answered back by the same. 

The seriousness, therefore, of the meeting for 
worship forbids the entrance into its vocal exercises 
of any one who does not distinctly feel a call to do 
so. What this should be, it is not easy to say in pre 
cise language. But that it should be deeply and seri- 
ously experienced, that it should be recognized by 
the speaker as a call from a divine source, and that 
it should have the power to draw from those’ ad- 
dressed a recognition of its high quality—should 
“meet the witness” in them,—may be taken, I think, 
as part of the description. That it should seem a 
weighty matter, therefore, to address the meeting 
for worship, during the time which it assigns to devotion, 
is inevitable. While a gathering professes to be sit- 
ting in deep and solemn thoughtfulness of its duty 
to the Most High,—not to speak of that actual com- 
munion with the divine nature which many declare 
as their favored experience,—it is obviously not a 
time for one to intrude lightly or inconsiderately: 
One who does speak should feel assured of his duty 
to do so, and should be straitly careful that he is 
clothed with an authority differing distinctly from 
that of his own merely mental promptings. 

From these views I deduce the conclusion that if 
the Friend whose inquiries I am endeavoring to ans- 
wer thinks that the religious meetings might be 
made more generally and openly a place for many to 
speak in, he is not looking in the right direction. 
But the question arises at once: How long’ shall 
the strictly devotional meeting continue? How long 
shall those assembled be held in the act of wor- 
ship? TothisI believe the answer must be made that 
meetings should be held only “in the life,” and that 
they should carefully terminate when the life of wor- 
ship has had its manifestation. It is the service of 
the elders to measure this. The meeting should not 
be unduly long. If it be entirely silent it should end 
before the appearance of spiritual exhaustion. To 
prolong the silent sitting to an hour or more, as is 
now too often done, is to fall into formalism on the 
one hand, or lethargy on the other. To the stolid, 
or the unthoughtful, or even to those who enjoy 
the physical rest, prolonged quiet may not be unac- 
ceptable, but the ordinary gathering of earnest people 
soon perceives that this does not fulfil to it the re- 
quirement of a religious meeting. Under all ordina- 
ry experience, where the gathering assembles punct- 
ually at the hour appointed,—and unpunctualness 
should be carefully guarded against—it is in the first 
half. hour that the meeting shows its solemnity of 
spirit, and it is inthe second half that it relapses into 
weariness, and shows disturbance and uneasiness. 
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Those who sit at the head of our meetings should 
guard against this dead ending. Where they are ad- 
vanced in years, especially, they should measure the 
strength of the meeting not by their own feelings en- 
tirely, but by their perception of the time when its 
spirituality bas been manifested, and when, if held 
together longer, it must lose its freshness and give 
evidences of unsettlement and disquiet. 

When the meeting shall close therefore depends 
upon its character. lf it should give rise to vocal 
ministration it will naturally prolong itself; if it 
should be silent it will naturally close sooner. And 
when it closes, then, it seems to me, there exists the 
freer opportunity which is inquired for by your cor- 
respondent, the time which he apparently desires,— 
where concerned Friends may express a good 
thought, or make a sincere inquiry, even if they 
“cannot honestly claim any special qualification or 
anointing beyond that realized by all whose minds 
are active and seeking the true welfare of humanity.” 

The meeting for worship should be a time of re- 
freshment,—of spiritual renewing. It should leave 
the meeting stronger, and more cheerful, and more 
in the spirit of Christianity. The meeting may thus 
‘well turn to its communion of good feeling, in speak- 
ing, in reading, in questioning, in discussion. The 
“ eonferences” that are now held in many places,— 
but which I think might be better called the “ after- 
meetings,”—serve a real need, and seem suited to the 
present condition of ourSociety. In them many who 
might properly hesitate to speak in the meeting for 
worship, not having experienced the distinct call of 
the ministry, may feel that they canfreely outpour 
their best aspirations and thoughts,—that which to 
them represents their sense ofreligious duty. These 
after-meetings are not lyceums; they are bound to be 
orderly and earnest, (by which I do not mean formal 
or restrained), and devoted to the object for which 
the meeting on the First-day of the week exists,—the 
promotion of religious life. That this life may thus 
appear in them we all believe, and that this will serve 
to increase the strength of the devotional period of 
the meeting we cannot doubt. It needs only that 
those who participate should do sounder a sensethat 
they are engaged not in a mere conversational or in- 
tellectual recreation, but in an interchange whose ob- 
ject atthe bottom rests upon the obligation of man 
to God. 

I have been drawn into a more extended expres- 
sion of views than I had anticipated, and yet fear that 
I have only imperfectly treated so much of the sub- 
ject as seemed needful in orderto answer your cor- 
respondent’s evidently earnest and sincere inquiry. 
I trust, however, that what I have said is clear and 
comprehensible; it isto be feared that too much of our 
writing and speaking is in words that convey only a 
darkened and uncertain meaning, and which often 
serve to confuse and discourage our younger mem- 


bers. 
PENN. 
Eleventh month 7th, 1885. 


Dexays have been more injurious than direct in- 
justice.— William Penn. 





EDUCATION AMONGST FRIENDS. 


ITS RELATION TO OUR RELIGIOUS BODY AND TO 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

[Following are the concluding paragraphs of the lecture 

by President Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore, delivered 

at Wilmington and Baltimore, A synopsis of the major 

part of the lecture was given last week.] 


APPROACH now the consideration of a branch of 
this subject with which I would deal most care- 
fully and reverently, and it is my most earnest desire 
that I may wound the feelings of none who may dif- 
fer from me in sentiment ; but whose convictions are 
as honest and as well worthy of consideration as my 
own. I refer to the effect of a higher education upon 
the usefulness and the permanence of the religious 
body to which we belong. So many of the princi- 
ples and forms of other religious denominations have 
been at variance with those of Friends, that the feel- 
ing that we are and must remain “ a peculiar people,” 
that there is a virtue in being different from others, 
even in many minor or unessential points, has taken 
a deep hold of some among us. If I should say that, 
with the Presbyterians, the Episcopalians, the Bap- 
tists, and those of other religious denominations, I 
believe in an educated ministry, I should doubtless 
shock some Friends, and yet with the proper qualifi- 
cation of that expression, this is my sincere and earn- 
est belief. Far be it from me to assert that any 
amount of training in schools or colleges can fit one 
for this high vocation who is not called to the work 
by a higher power. We certainly believe in no man- 
made ministry—but is the divine call less likely to 
come to the educated than to the ignorant? God 
works through human instruments, and do we not 
know well that, in all things, the more perfect the in- 
strument the more complete the work performed. 
Do we not owe it to Him to lose no opportunity to 
improve our minds, that with hearts warmed and 
quickened by His love, we may become the more per- 
fect instruments in the Divine hand? We admit 
that the ignorant and the uncultivated may become, 
and have often been instruments of great good under 
the guiding spirit of the Father’s love; but we know 
too that this must have a limit. If, for example, the 
ignorance is so great that the language of the people 
addressed is not understood, would any one deny 
that the power of the instrument for good must, to 
say the least, be greatly diminished ? 

If an education is of such a character that it 
makes the recipient feel that he is strong enough to 
depend upon it, without the divine anointing, then 
indeed would that education be a curse and not a 
blessing. But if, with the intellectual training, the 
growth of the spirit goes hand in hand; ifthe moral 
and religious elements are not lost sight of, but trained 
and cultivated in connection with the mental powers, 
so that our three-fold natures be thereby harmoni- 
ously and simultaneously developed to their utmost 
capacity, then indeed does an education becume a 
blessing, and an educated ministry, in this sense, a 
means of incalculable good to their fellow-men. No 
other education than this harmonious development 
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of all the powers is worthy of a moment’s considera- 
tion. A merely intellectual training is quite as likely 
to be a powerful instrument for evil as for good, and 
this is now so universally recognized that education, 
in its true sense, has come to mean the proper train- 
ing of all the powers—physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual. Any school or college which falls short of 
this, fails in the high mission for good for which it 
was designed. 

Are we, as members of the religious Society of 
Friends, desirous of perpetuating and extending our 
society and widening and strengthening its influence 
for good? We well know that its principles have 
taken a deep root, and that many of them have per- 
meated other religious bodies and extended far be- 
yond our own limits. But we are surely not pre- 
pared to admit that the need for a separate religious 
organization like ours haseither ceased to exist or di- 
minished. I firmly believe that there are wide fields 
of usefulness in the world opening, and to open be- 
fore us, yet undreamed of, even by the most sanguine 
members ofour society. Let us no longer despond, 
as some have done of latter years. Let us not waste 
valuable time in counting our lessening numbers, and 
mourning over our deciine. 

Let us recognize the fact that our future strength 
depends upon the proper training and education of 
our children. Let them be thoroughly taught, not 
only in all the branches of an intellectual education, 
but in a knowledge of the distinctive principles which 
we profess and imbued in their early years, with a 
love for the society in the bosom of which they have 
been nurtured. Let us watch carefully over our 
schools of every grade, and see to it that they are 
Friends’ schools in reality, as well as in name, and so 
train and educate our young people, in our schools of 
higher grade and our colleges, that we shall, in a few 
years more, find among us an abundant supply of 
those qualified—in mind and heart—to take charge 
of these schools, and make them all that we could de- 
sire. When this time comes, the future of our relig- 
ious society will be placed upon a secure foundation. 

And in closing let me say that I would most earn- 
estly encourage every effort to harmonize all seeming 
differences between Friends everywhere; and strive 
to undo, in the generations to come, the sad effects 
of discord and disruption, and make us again, all 
Friends of whatever name, one united people. 


CANON FARRAR’S VIEWS. 


[M. S.,of Aiken, South Carolina, sends us the following 
letter received by her after Canon Farrar’s visit to Phila- 
delphia, thinking it might be of interest to the readers of 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 


. .. THe church was packed to its utmost capacity. 
Hundreds stood patiently the two and a. half hours, 
and all the while he was speaking gave the closest 
attention. 

He took for his text the passage from Hebrews, 
12th chapter, 27th verse: ‘‘ And this word yet once 
more signifieth the removing of those things which are 
shaken, as of things that have been made, that those 
things that are not shaken may remain.” He showed 


so plainly and liberally what might be shaken and 
what remain. “Let the old give place to the new, 
stand not by the traditions of the past; the un+ 
progressive church is a dying church; and the retro- 
gressive church is a dead’ church. Why do you 
linger in the East when the West is calling you; 
why stand idly in the mazes of the early dawn, when 
the noontide sun is already here?” He spoke of 
those who could see no good in anything—who would 
not believe in anything; these must turn and look 
within themselves for the obstacle; the heart must 
be prepared for the reception of the Light. When 
the rusty shield prayed to the sun to shine upon it 
the sun answered, “First polish thyself.” To the 
earnest soul who really desires the light it will be 
given, if you live up to the best you know. Questions 
arise in many minds respecting the events spoken of 
in the Bible. Was the earth covered by a flood? 
Did the sun stand still for Joshua? ete., etc. Let the 
inquirer get all the information on these subjects 
possible, let him read and study humbly and rever- 
ently, and if still not satisfied he could only say with 
Luther: “ Let it go, it does not matter.” When we 
stand at the gates of Heaven those are not the ques- 
tions that will be asked us,—no, not one of them,— 
but those of far higher significance, Has your life 
been pnre or impure, holy or unholy, true or false, 
honest or dishonest,—not conventionally, nor honest 
according to some accepted form of honesty,—but 
honest in the great meaning of the word? Have 
you lived up to the highest that is in you, have you 
left the world morally better and brighter because 
of your life? These are the essential things that 


‘shall remain. 


Speaking of forms and creeds that were thought 
by some to be so necessary to salvation, he said, 
“ They are not found in the Apostles, they are not 
found in the Thirty-nine Articles of Faith, but more 
than all they are not found in the Lord’s Prayer, nor 
His Sermon on the Mount. In heaven there shall be 
neither sect nor creed, but all shall be saints,—and, 
—thanks be to God !—the forgiven sinner. Then he 
urged so strongly that we should let pass the non-es- 
sentials, living up only to the requirements of Christ, 
not perverting nor mystifying Christianity, but to 
live as Christ taught: the true meaning of the word 
lies in that, and not in creed or dogma... Let the 
shadows go. Once in Italy Isaw a noble pine, its 
shadow fell across a cataract, which by its motion 
swayed and shook the shadow, yet the pine itself 
was immovable. So it was with the great unshaken, 
immovable truths that Christ taught. 

He alluded to Wm. Penn and his teachings, he 
who founded this great city with a holy purpose. It 
rests with you to fulfil that purpose. He spoke at 
length of those who profess not to believe in God, 
and propounded seven questions with which to con- 
front them. As the newspapers will be likely to give 
these I will not repeat. How I wish thee could lave 
heard him. And all the while I was filled with won- 
der that this man, so outspoken in his faith, so libér- 
al and so grand in his progress, was Minister to Eng- 
land’s Queen—to the greatest of European powers. 
Truly a prayerarose within me that our own beloved 
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Society should not rest on the labors and traditions 
of two centuries ago, but awake and arouse itself, 
that it be not found sleeping the sleep of lethargy, 
that I fear will eventually cause its death if not real- 
ized and shaken off. There is enough toremain. As 
he said, “Are not these questions great enough? 
Are they not sufficient for you?” And so there is 
enough in the principles of our Society, for it is to 
grow and flourish on if it be not overlaid with self- 
satisfaction in what our forefathers have done. 

He was so simple in his teachings, so earnest, so 
“imbued with power from on high!” Can such a 
life and teaching fail to spread a wide and lasting in- 
fluence? E. H. S. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MISSIONARY WORK WEST AND SOUTH. 


Y ty a recent meeting of the Illinois branch of the 

“Women’s Indians’ Rights Associative’ we had 
the pleasure of listening to an informal report from 
Miss Ludlow, of a recent visit to various tribes of 
Indians. She has been a teacher in the Hampton 
school for thirteen years, and in this journey has vis- 
* ited a large number of returned students, nearly all 
of whom have had a continuously good record. One 
of the girls who was married and keeping house, en- 
tertained her in a clean log cabin, with a dirt floor 
and dirt roof. There was a neat patchwork quilt on 
the bed, and a canopy over it to catch the dirt which 
might fall. There was a sewing machine, and a But- 
terick pattern book; by which the young wife was 
making herself a calico dress. Another Hampton 
girl met her at the door with a Marion Harland cook 


book in her hand, by which she was preparing din- 


ner. She saw a threshing machine at work, which 
was bought with money that Sitting Bull had sent to 
his people for that purpose. He had saved it from 
his pay in Buffalo Bill’s “ Wild West” show. 

She related many interesting incidents of her trip, 
which I cannot recall with sufficient clearness to re- 
peat, but will give the brief report published in the 
Inter-Ocean of this city. 


Miss Ludlow has just returned from a visit to the In- 
dian reservations of the far West. The first she visited 
was the Yankton reservation, upon which she found 1700 
Indians. Of this number 1000 wear citizen’s dress, and 
433 are church members. She noted many large and well 
cultivated farms. The Government school is attended by 
-eighty children, and the Episcopal school by forty chil- 
dren; both have industrial branches. She visited Crow 
Creek Reservation, and drove through the village of Cham- 
berlain, that has been so much talked of lately. At this 
point there are 1900 Indians, and they have 1100 acres under 
cultivation. Last year they shipped 6000 bushels of wheat, 
and they have 1100 head of cattle. A government school 
house has just been completed which will accommodate 100 
children. At Lower Brulay there are 1400 Indians. The 
Episcopal clergyman there is a native, Luke Walker, who 
has done and is doing splendid work. At Cheyenne she 
visited the government school-house. There are 3400 In- 
dians on this reservation on full rations, the treaty not ex- 
piring until 1898. At theStanding Rock Agency she fou nd 
the most interesting reservation of them all. There there are 
1128 families scattered all over the reservation, with three 
school-houses, holding thirty children each, and two large 


ones accommodating 100 each. She visited the various dis- 
tricts of the reservation and related some interesting tales 
of what she saw. At Devil’s Lakeshe saw many splendid 
farms. There are 8000 Indians on this reservation, and 
they have 30,000 acres under cultivation. The young peo- 
ple are for progress, but the old ones are anti-progressive. 
The Santee reservation has about 700 Indians. There are 
ninety-nine scholars in the school. At Sissiton the reser- 
vation of the scouts was found. She saw three settlements 
of homesteaders; there were twenty-one families that 
started the settlements, but only seven remained the allot- 
ted five years, all of whom are doing well. The agent said 
that too much justice was being done the Indians, as they 
were allowed to go back to the reservations when they tire 
of the homestead business. The way back was made too 
easy, and they often went back instead of trying to keep 
on in the progressive path. In concluding her remarks she 
said a few words in favor of Hampton College. She had 
seen about seventy-seven of the returned scholars, and of 
these only four had gone back to the blanket, and forty-five 
had always done well. 


She spoke also of the condition of the Wisconsin 
tribes, especially the Menominees. She says they are 
slowly starving. They live upon pine lands, but are 
not allowed to sell their timber, and as they cannot 
raise much upon these lands their resources are very 
limited. If they would allow lumber companies to 
come in, they would buy and cut the timber, but they 
would also introduce “Fire Water” they fear, and 
that would be a worse evil than the present. 

It would require an “ Act of Congress to relieve 
them, and I have thought that possibly Friends 
might be able to do something, and perhaps get the 
matter through Congress the coming year. It will no 
doubt require much pressing, (as anything of real value 
often does), in such a mass of personal and political 
work. This may be a case where our committees 
may find an opening for work in this cause. 

I have thought much about Martha Schofield’s ap- 
peal for aid in her valuable work, and it does seem 
as if seven yearly meetings might partially support 
one or more colored schools. I have tried to think 
of some methods by which money could be raised. 
The usual church methods of fairs and entertainments 
are too objectionable. A young Friend suggested a 
weekly contribution, of from one penny upward, from 
our First-day school classes. If all our classes would 
do this, systematically, the sum would amount to a 
good deal in the course of a year, and would be a 
double blessing, no doubt, to the giver and receiver. 
The little self-denial required would be good for us, 
and it would cultivate a habit of giving among the 
young people which would be valuable. Too often 
we wait until we get everything we want for our- 
selves, and then if we have anything left we will give 
it, which latter is too seldom the case with many. 

One class of young women I know have agreed to 
contribute five cents a week. It is nota large class 
unfortunately, but as each one earns her own money, 
it will be all the more valuable. 

I simply make this‘as a suggestion. If any one 
has a better, I should be glad to hear it. It seems 
very sad that those young colored people who have 
so much to overcome in obtaining an education, and 
are so anxious for it, should not have the opportunity. 
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Particularly in a school where the Principal is so will 
qualified to give them industrial, intellectual, and 
moral instruction, 

Let us make a united effort to support her and for- 
ward this excellent and much needed work. H. A. P. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF TEMPERANCE} 


_ Centennial of Temperance convened at St. 

George’s Hall with about four hundred dele- 
gates present, besides a number of interested and 
zealous friends of the reform. 

While the partisan and non-partisan workers were 
both well represented, present methods were but 
slightly considered ; true to Dr. Dorchester’s call for 
the meeting, it was made historically interesting 
throughout every session. The fact was recognized 
that the Friends and several other religious societies 
had borne a testimony against the too freeuse of dis- 
tilled spirits, or drunkenness, prior to 1785, but Ben- 
jamin Rush through his pamphlet entitled, “The Ef- 
fects of Ardent Spirits on the Body and Mind,” and 
his zeal in pressing it before the people of all sects, 
was the first to move the common mind. 

All our organized temperance work is directly 
traceable to him, as originator of the reform. 

Quickly following the agitation produced by Dr. 
Rush, temperance societies were formed, generally 
with small attendance it is true ; but growing them- 
selves ever nearer to the total abstinence basis, they 
sowed the seeds that to-day demand entire total ab- 
stinence forindividuals, and prohibitory laws through- 
out our nation as the only position deserving the at- 
tention of temperance reformers. 

The first temperance society was organized in 1808. 
In 1826 the “ National Society” for the promotion of 
temperance was founded, and soon followed such im- 
portant organizations as the Washington and Father 
Matthew movements. 

The history and present position of each of the 
prominent temperance organizations of the last cen- 
tury was given, and, except in one instance, not a 
word was uttered in favor of license, high or low, but 
a unconditional prohibition advocated throughout. 

\ One interesting feature of the meeting was the pres- 
ence of a large delegation of Catholics representing 
the “Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America,” 
which is composed of forty thousand pledged mem- 
bers. John B. Campbell, one of their number, served 
the meeting as one of the Vice-Presidents, and Father 
Cleary was one of the prominent speakers, stating 
with much pride that the Catholic Bishops of Amer- 
ica, assembled in council in the city of Baltimore last 
fall, sent out an appeal to all the Catholics of the 
United States, and to the priests, that they should ap- 
peal to their congregations to abandon as soon as pos- 
sible the dangerous traffic, and engage in some more 
honorable business. 

This movement, by a class of people who at pres- 
ent are so largely engaged in the traffic, is a most 
hopeful sign. 

It is the first time a temperance gathering has 








1An essay prepared by Gertrude W. Kent, to be read at the 
monthly Temperance Conference at Londongrove, Pa., under the 
care of Western Quarterly Meeting’s committee. 




















succeeded in obtaining Catholic co-operation. The 
various churches were called upon to render an ac- 
count of their past work and define their present 
position. Some had but little temperance work dur- 
ing the century worthy of record, while others were 
actively engaged in working as well as praying, even 
to the extent of encouraging their members to vote 
for no man or with any party that does not openly 
favor prohibition. 


In the absence of Wm. Edgerton, an Indiana 


Friend who is preparing the history of temperance 
work in our society, to be published with the other 
papers presented to the conference, some of us felt 
sorry that Daniel Hill, John J. Cernell, or some other 
of our able workers was not present to speak for us. 


An Indian chief from Canada stated that the In- 


dians have now become enfranchised in that domin- 
ion, and that in many parts the Indian vote will be 
the controlling power, and they mean to give their 
undivided support to prohibition. 


The conference was believed to be the largest and 


most enthusiastic temperance gathering ever assem- 
bled on this continent, exhibiting the strength of the 


reform, both in members.and devoted earnestness, be- 
yond anticipation. 

On the last evening of the meeting, after 4000 peo- 
ple were crowded into the Academy of Music, and 
Horticultural Hall was filled with those who failed to 
gain admittance to the Academy, there was still a 
large number who could not gain an entrance to 
either, and speakers were asked to address another 
meeting composed of the overflow. 

A meeting of this kind cannot fail to have many 
beneficial results, giving us a knowledge of what has 
been done and what is being done throughout all 
parts of ourcountry ; teaching us the true character of 
the reform we are laboring in, the relation we bear to 
it, the duties we owe it, and imparting fresh courage 
and inspiration to every one fortunate enough to be 
present. The fact that in advocating one reform, 
other reforms are always being aided, was noticeable 
in the perfect unity of spirit manifested by ministers 
of various denominations laboring together in a com- 
mon cause, and in seeing women who had been taught 
only a few years ago by these same religious denomi- 
nations that their only proper sphere of labor is in 
priyate life, now touched by their Heavenly Father’s 
anointing, rise with a sense of their responsibility in 
the presence of a giant iniquity and stand recognized 
as worthy co-laborers on the platforms of our coun- 
try by those who had formerly denounced such a 
course. So great have been the strides toward the 
enfranchisement of woman by those who were for- 
merly indifferent, that we begin to realize that the 
day of equality before the law is not far distant. 

Another pleasing incident in the meeting was the 
presence of the aged singer, John Hutchinson, the 
last of a band of brothers whose voices ever rang for 
liberty. He still labors with his one great talent of 
song in uplifting oppressed humanity. As we lis- 
tened to his stirring songs, we thought how beautiful 
to behold an aged man well informed on the topics 
and issues of the day, keeping step with the progress 
of his time. 
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OUR SPIRITUAL NEED. 

J _pae need of a revival of spiritual religion is wide- 
spread. Earnest-hearted Christians, in every de- 

nomination, are putting up the prayer of the old 

prophet, “O Lord! revive thy work,” and there 

seems to be a centering to this one thought, that if 

dwelt under must be availing. 

But the work has its root in the individual, it 
must begin in the soul of each professor of the Chris- 
tian name. When we feel the prayer for revival 
springing up, like the tiny blade, from the parched 
sod of our own unfruitfulness, it is ours to nourish and 
cherish the tender life, to watch for the dews of this 
night season, and pray for the early showers, that 
our plant may not wither and die, in its first arisings. 
Are we doing this? Is the petition of each heart that 
feels the need, “Let the work begin here, show me 
thy way, give me the power, make my life a witness 
and a testimony to thy willingness to hear and an- 
swer, when thy children cry mightily to thee!” 

It is not in the province of preaching, though that 
is one of the means by which the church is strength- 
ened and held together, nor can committees however 
judiciously chosen, work availingly or create a life 
that will be abiding, and it is well for our church, as 
one of the parched and thirsty fields of Christian en- 
deavor, to wisely consider this, in the efforts now 
making to build again the waste places. This must 
be a hand to hand struggle. Whatever awakens to 
a sense of duty and responsibility must be the mes- 
sage that comes through the touch of that flaming 
coal that made Isaiah willing to goon the Lord’s 
errand ; must be from the power that sat as: tongues 
of fire upon the Apostles, and gave them the inspira- 
tion to go forth carrying the new evangel to the souls 
of their brethren who like Simeon were “ waiting for 





the consolation of Israel,” of whom it is written “the 
Holy Ghost was upon him.” 

Let us as the heart of one man put up the petition 
of Habakkuk, “‘O Lord, revive thy work,” and with 
him let each say “I will stand upon my watch and 
set me upon my tower, and will watch to see what 
he will say unto me, and what I shall answer when I 
am reproved.” 


FUNDS FOR MISSION WORK. 

(7p valued friend and correspondent, H. A. P., of 

Chicago, in considering the needs of the mis- 
sion schools among the Southern colored people, 
makes a suggestion which we think should be em- 
phasized. This is that the children in the First-day 
school classes should be encouraged to make a small 
contribution for this object. Whether this might be 
made weekly, (a penny or so at a time), or whether 
the contribution should be handed in atstated times, 
would be a detail to be considered. The needs of the 
schools both at Mt. Pleasant and Aiken remain very 
pressing. In the former case less than enough funds 
have been collected to rebuild, and the salary of the 
teacher remains to be provided for; while at Martha 
Schofield’s there is a deficit to be met in the current 
expenses of the school, as stated heretofore, more 
than once. It does seem as ifthe support of these 
two schools would be a very light and reasonable 
undertaking for our religious body, and it might be 
the very best way to cultivate amongst the children 
the idea of self-sacrifice, and the desire to join in 
good works. 

A Friend in the Northwest, living remote from 
most of the Society, but who, as we know, is a cheer- 
ful giver to aid its several objects, says in a recent 
note: “Ido wish Friends took more interest in the 
education of the blacks. We have now so few 
schools for them that are at all Friendly, that these 
should be libera ly supported.” 


MARRIAGES. 


CHILD—SPEAKMAN.—On the 11th of Eleventh month, 
1885, at the residence of the bride’s parents, Wallace town- 
ship, Chester county, by Friends’ ceremony, Thomas H. 
Child, of Philadelphia, and Lucy McKim, daughter of Wil- 
liam A. Speakman. 

ENGLE—CLOTHIER.—At Mount Holly, N.J., Eleventh 
month 12th, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of Al- 
len Fenimore, David D. Engle, of Philadelphia, and Mar- 
garet, daughter of the late Samuel H. Clothier, of Mount 
Holly. 

RICHARDS—WILLIAMSON.—Under the care of Ches- 
ter Monthly Meeting, held at Chester, Pa., Tenth month 
28th, 1885, at the residence of the brides’ pareat, Louis H. 
Richards, of Media, Pa., son of Isaac S. and Mercy A. Rich- 
ards, of Cecil, Md., and Rebecca J., daughter of John P. 
aud Amy Pim Williamson. 
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DEATHS. 

CARTER.—Eleventh month 10th, 1885, at Eastland, 
Lancaster county, Pa., Ruth Carter, in her 6lst year; a 
member of Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 

HALLOWELL.—On the evening of Eleventh month 
7th, 1885, at Abington, Pa., Jane T., wife of Abel Hallowell, 
Jr., and daughter of Richard and the late Catharine Rob- 
erts, in her 38th year. 

KAY.—Eleventh month 10th, at Haddonfield, N. J., Re- 
becca W., widow of Joseph Kay, in her 78th year. 

MASON.—At the residence of his uncle, Eli Morris, in 
Richmond, Ind., Charles Mason, aged 22 years. 

While in attendance at Indiana Yearly Meeting, of 
which he was a member, he was stricken down with ty- 
phoid fever, from which he died on 23d of Tenth month 
1885. He was son of Howard and Martha A. Mason, of 
Kankakee, Illinois, and was a young man who had given 
promise of superior usefulness in life. Religious service 
was held at the place of his decease the following evening, 
and fervent prayers went up to the throne of grace for the 
consolation of his bereaved parents. Cc. W.C. 
Mendon Centre, N. Y. 

McFADDEN.—On Ninth month 22nd, 1885, Hannah K. 
McFadden, in the 82nd year of her age; a consistent mem- 
ber of Kennett Monthly Meeting, Chester county, Pa. 

MOORE.—At Sandy Spring, Md., on Eleventh month 
8th, 1885, Anna L. Moore, wife of Joseph T. Moore, and 
daughter of the late Thomas Leggett, of Flushing, Long 
Island, in the 49th year of her age. 

MOSEMAN.—Eleventh month 10th, 1885, at Amawalk, 
Westchester county, New York, Betsy Ann, widow of 
James Moseman, and daughter of Wright and Ann Horton, 
aged 83 years and 6 days; a member of Amawalk Monthly 
Meeting. 

VAIL.—In Colorado, Tenth month 28th, 1885, Thomas 
Elwood Vail, youngest son of Lindley M. and Rachel-H. 
Vail, in the 29th year of his age; a member of Little Falls 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Maryland. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF SWARTHMORE COL- 
LEGE. 
N the near approach of the annual meeting ofthe 
stockholders of Swarthmore College—Twelfth 
month Ist,—it seems fitting to express a few thoughts 
in connection therewith. 

At the last annual meeting the subject of the ap- 
portionment of managers among the different yearly 
meetings was introduced and somewhat discussed ; 
the opinion being held by some that the representa- 
tion on the board from the several yearly meetings 
should be in proportion to the amount of stock held 
by each. I consider this idea to be at variance with 
the concern which led to the foundation of the Col- 
lege, as well as opposed to the spirit of the institution, 
and the principles and practices of the society. Ar- 
ticle 3d of the Constitution provides that “an equit- 
able proportion of them” [the managers] “shall be- 
long to each of the yearly meetings of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and New York and other yearly meetings, 
the members of which subscribe to the stock.” Now 
it is exclusively on the wording of this clause, that 
any re-apportionment has been considered ; “an equi- 
table proportion,” etc. in my judgment the appor- 





i 


tionment originally made of the thirty-two managers, 
sixteen to Philadelphia, thirteen to New York, and 
three to Baltimore, was not based alone upon the 
amount of stock held by those yearly meetings; but 
also upon the number of stockholders supposed to 
reside within the limits of the respective meetings. 
The amount of stock was not intended to control the 
apportionment. On the contrary while the whole sub- 
ject of stock and personal representation was fully 
discussed, it was determined that the number ofshares 
held should have no influence, except in the matter 
of the purchase or sale of real estate, and in changes 
of the Constitution ; and that all other subjects should 
be decided by ballot, each stockholder having one 
vote. Changes of the constitution require a vote of 
the majority of stockholders present, in addition to 
a majority of all the stock. Even here a majority of 
the stock would not suffice without a concurrent 
vote of stockholders. This isclearly the whole spirit 
of the constitution. The fact that the government 
and management of the College is everywhere pro- 
vided to be under the care of managers chosen with- 
out reference to stock representation, seems to settle 
this point conclusively. 

But there are other and grave reasons against such 
a change. A re-apportionment upon the basis ofstock 
held by the members of the three yearly meetings, 
would now give Philadelphia twenty-eight managers 
(about seven-eighths of the whole), leaving three for 
New York, and one for Baltimore—where the con- 
cern originated. I am fully of the opinion that such 
a course would not only be out of accordance with 
the spirit and concern of the founders; but would be 
detrimental to the best interests -of the College. 
Swarthmore isthe only college belonging to our 
branch of the Society in the country. I conceive it 
is desirable, instead of circumscribing its lines, to 
give it so far as possible a national character, to in- 
terest in 1t by representation and service on the 
board, and in every possible way, the members ofall 
the yearly meetings in this country. d 

Instead of, as proposed, practically concentrating 
the government in the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
it would be better, if practicable, to distribute it even 
more widely than at present. Tomy mind advantage 
would accrue from giving a small representation on 
the management even to the most distant yearly 
meeting. Every yearly meeting which has stock- 
holders residing within its limits could thus be rep- 
resented upon the board. Such distant representa- 
tive might do the required business partly by corres- 
pondence, and would be a representative of the Col- 
lege always ready to be referred to by those of his 
own yearly meeting, and personally interested in 
furthering the interest and urging the benefits of the 
Institution among his constituency. The Executive 
Committee of the Board would, as at present, proper- 
ly consist of those residing near enough to, give the 
College personal attention, but the management 
would also include representatives of all the yearly 
meetings, thereby giving the College a distinctively 
national character, and interesting in its concern and 
welfare Friends, from all overthe country, If it be 
desired and requested by interested stockholders 
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from other Yearly Meetings, that stockholders resi- 
dent near the College should represent them on the 
Board, (as has been the case in some instances of late 
years) there would seem to be no valid objection 
thereto. On thecontrary such a course, preserving 
the representation and interest of such yearly meet- 
ing, would appear to be proper and right. But to take 
. away the right of representation from them is a very 
different matter, and might alienate a large body of 
interested friends from Swarthmore, and reduce it 
from a national to a merely loca! college. Such a 
course is undoubtedly fraught with danger. 

While I am convinced that both prudence and 
justice require that the control of the ownership of 
the property—that is its purchase or sale—should 
rest in the hands of those who hold the stock, in pro- 
portion to the amount of their holdings, I am equally 
convinced that safety and the highest and best inter- 
ests of the Institution, demand that the principle 
laid down by the founders, under a deep religious 
concern, and which has worked well thus far in prac- 
tice—that of personal or individual representation in 
all other subjects of the management,—should be 
_ maintained as one of the cardinal points, as against 

that of control by stock or money. 

The whole subject is commended to the careful 
consideration of Friends at this time. 


Isaac H. Cuoruier. 
Philadelphia, 11th mo. 16, 1885. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 





NOTES FROM CANADA. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
HE information about Friends in the different 
localities, as found in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL, has been interesting, and I have thought a 
few notes from this part of the vineyard might be of 
interest also. 

Tn anticipation of the change which our new dis- 
cipline enforces after the next yearly meeting, in ref- 
erence to holding all our meetings for business in 
joint session, Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting, and 
Norwich Monthly Meeting and its preparatives have 
already made the change, and will be held hereafter 
with open shutters. 

I have a suggestion to make in reference to this 
subject of revising our different disciplines, which 
has been and is still agitating the minds of Friends, 
and that is—that our Society have but one discipline, 
instead of seven as at present. 

Any growth in our organization is of interest to 
its ministers and a source of encouragement. A 
number of years ago a few families settled in a dis- 
trict, new but fertile, twenty miles west of Lobo 
Meeting, and twelve miles from Lake Huron, and by 
the addition of one or two more families a little 
meeting was started,which for several years was held 
under the care of a committee appointed by Norwich 
Monthly Meeting. By a slow but steady increase in 
numbers and spiritual growth a preparative meeting 
was established two or three years ago, known as 
Arkona Preparative Meeting. Two families were 
added to their number during the past year by re- 


guest. Atarecent monthly meeting a proposition 
was made and united witb to appoint a committee to 
visit the several families composing the meeting and 
give them such encouragement as way might open 
for. Three weeks ago the committee, consisting of 
eleven members, met there and performed the labor 
of love—visiting the families and attending their 
meeting on First-day, which was large, and we felt it 
to be a profitable season. The weather was delight- 
ful. The country looked thrifty and full of promise. 
Its people were kind, openhearted, generous. The 
mellowness of “October days” was about us, which, 
blending with the influence of divine love made it a 
season not soon to be forgotten. I believe more of 
such pastoral work in our Society would be blest. 
Coldstream, Ont., Eleventh month 12. 
S. t..% 





(Our correspondent’s account of the growth at Arko- 
na is both interesting and encouraging. And we 
have no doubt at all of the correctness of his clos- 
ing remarks.—Ebs. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 


NINE PARTNERS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
As I have always taken a deep interest in reading the 
accounts of different meetings, as reported from time 
to time, I thought afew items concerning our own 
might be in place, also. Nine Partners Quarterly 
Meeting assembled at Oswego, N. Y., on the 2nd of 
Eleventh month. On the preceding day, (First-day, 
1st inst.), at the meeting for worship, at 11 o’clock, 
the house was well filled, it being generally known 
that Friends from abroad would be with us. The 
day was gloomy and chilly, but all seemed satisfied 
that we had been fed from the master’s hand. In 
the afternoon we rode seven miles to Pleasant Valley 
village, where Margaretta Walton had appointed a 
meeeting at 3} o’clock, and found the meeting gath- 
ered in respectable numbers, composed of various 
elements. Some restlessness was at first manifest, but 
M. soon arose, and a deep silence prevaded the assem- 
bly. In her language of love and charity, she was 
enabled to address all those different states and con- 
ditions to the pulling down of all the strongholds of 
sin and Satan, and the building up in that faith that 
works by love to the purification ofall hearts. The 
meeting closed and much satisfaction was expressed 
by those not of our faith and fold, who wanted us to 
come again. We returned to our several homes to 
prepare for the meeting on the following morning. 

The meeting fur business on the 2d, assembled at 
the Eleventh hour. On reading the reports from our 
monthly meetings, the representatives were all pre:- 
ent except one, for whom reason was assigned. Cer- 
tificates for Friends in attendance from other meet- 
ings were then read: one for Margaretta Walton, a 
minister, issued by Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, 
Pa.,and approved by Western Quarterly Meeting ; 
one for George Thompson, an elder, and Sarah M., a 
member, both of New Garden Monthly Meeting, Pa., 
companions to Margaretta Walton; and one for 
Stimonson Powell, a minister, and his wife Mary 
Powell, a member, and his companion, issued by 
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Westbury Monthly Meeting, N. Y. These were cor- 
dially received and welcomed; and we were re- 
minded renewedly of the blessing of our Divine 
Father’s love in sending forth his servants to minister 
unto us. The meeting was truly a solemnizing one, 
producing a feeling of unity, as of all being met “of 
one accord, in one place.” 

H. J.C. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT LONDONGROVE. 

A TEMPERANCE Conference was held at Londongrove 
on the 18th ult., under the care of the committee of 
Western Quarterly Meeting, at which the usual 
amount of interest was shown in the various ways of 
pushing forward the total abstinence movement. 
While it was thought these monthly conferences have 
been productive of much good, by comparison of 
views and keeping an awakened interest among us, 
the query arose whether the time had not come for 
them to take up more definite methods of work, and 
accordingly a committee was appointed to consider 
the subject, and, if in their opinion advisable, report 
some plan of action for these conferences, to the 
quarterly meeting committee for its judgment. An 
interesting essay was read by Patience W. Kent, 
which was considered wortby of publication. It was 
announced that the next conference appointed by the 
committee, to be held at New Garden, the 15th of 
the present month, was called especially in the inter- 
est of the children. First-day schools and interested 
persons were invited to contribute exercises to make 
the occasion profitable. E. W. P. 


[The foregoing reached us somewhat too late for 
use last week, or we should have been glad to print 
it in time to be of some use in announcing the Con- 


ference on the 15th.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL.] 





ADDITIONAL VISITING COMMITTEES. 
Tue additional sub-committees, appointed on the 30th 
ult., by the general visiting committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, are as follows: 

Philadelphia Q. M.: Henry T. Child, Louisa J, 
Roberts, Sarah Griscom, James V. Watson, Jesse Web- 
ster, Watson Tomlinson, Margaretta Walton, Mary 
M. Thomas. : 

Burlington Q. M.: Isaac Eyre, Joseph Powell, 
Joseph B. Livezey, Joel Borton, Jr., Martha Dodgson, 
Jesse Webster, Sarah Griscom, Jane D. Satterth waite, 
Wm. Wade Griscom, Lydia H. Hall. 

Haddonfield Q. M.: Ellwood Michener, Edmund 
Webster, Louisa J. Roberts, Matilda E. Janney, Abi- 
gal R. Paul, Henry T. Child, Dr. Wm. C. Parry, Clem- 
ent M. Biddie, 8S. Robinson Coale. 





F THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

Report of the “ Concord Union,” held at Willistown 10th mo. 
10th, 1885, to the Philadelphia F. D. School Associ- 
ation, held at Philadelphia, 11th mo. 7th, °1885 : 

Nine Schools report 292 adults, 535 children; of 
the latter 129 are in membership with us, 111 have 
one parent a member, and 295 are not members. 
There are 3379 books in the several libraries, 500 
copies of Scattered Seeds are distributed monthly, in 
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addition to this, Peace and Temperance Tracts are 
distributed occasionally in some of ourschools. 

Most of our schools reports that “ Teachers’ Meet- 
ings” are held regularly, and they attribute much of 
their success to this important feature. One school 
reports that they edit a paper which is read at these 
meetings, another that they have organized a social 
and literary society in connection with the school, 
with the object of promoting a greater interest of 
Friends in the Society as well asin each other. 

The Springfield Sewing School send us an interest- 
ing report of its doings, and state that in addition to 
the free distribution of garments, they distribute a 
large number of pamphlets, Scattered Seeds and tem- 
perance tracts among the children under their care. 

The propriety of reporting our schools to the pre- 
parative and monthly meetings was considered, but 
way did not open to take action upon the matter. 

We realize in the progress of our school work, that 
it is a labor without end, and that we who are en- 
gaged in it need to be constantly preparing ourselves 
for it. We welcome all good aids, and value and use 
the Lesson Leaves, but feel that great care should be 
exercised that we do not depend wholly upon these, 
but in connection with them use our own gifts of 
reason and impression in preparing for the week- 
ly hour with the children. In addition to these 
Lesson Leaves there seems to be a need of primary 
lessons. 

We endeavor to impress the importance of the 
guidance of the “inward light,” and trust that the 
understanding of this light may not be narrow or 
selfish, but broad and liberal, free from creeds and 
doctrines, governed by unswerving truth established 
in the heart, while the spirit of inquiry is at all times 
with us. We believe that due allowance for individual 
rights is at all times required of us, and while the 
largest latitude should be given in expression, we 
should avoid discussion that leads to prolonged con- 
troversy: 

The principles and testimonies as held by the So- 
ciety of Friends should be made a prominent feature 
of our teaching, that we may all know wherein our 
views differ from the popular conceived ideas of the 
evangelical church, especially as regards the minis- 

try, atonement, baptism, original sin and the like. 

We desire to see more fully aroused the slumber- 
ing seed of a true devotion to God, by more reverence 
for his works, more respect and love for humanity, 
old and young, more of the spirit that would “ feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked,” and less devotion 
to self. Happy will we beif in our endeavors we can 
give to our flock “a cup of cold water from the wells 
of truth,” in the hope that it will flash upon them 
and back to us “ the radiance of God.” 


Tuomas B. Brown, 


Crara B. Miturr, } Clerks. 


VISITS TO NEBRASKA FRIENDS.—IL. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
O™= next visit was with the friends living in the 
vicinity of Bennett, in Lancaster county, Neb., 
18 miles south-east. of Lincoln, the capital of the State. 
This is the part of the country where the late Jesse 
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Holmes endeavored to impress capitalists with the 
necessity of purchasing lands while cheap, for the 
purpose of encouraging Friends .moving west to lo- 
cate, but was not successful. The land is now about 
all settled up with an enterprising people, and has 
trebled in value. It now appears to us our best 
opportunity of getting Friends to locate near each 
other is passed. It isa beautiful rolling country and 
equal in fertility to any we visited. There are several 
families aiid parts of familiesof Friends, residing here, 
also several in full unity with us, but not members; 
they expressed a willingness to cast their lot with 
Friends in the organization of a meeting. We visited 
all these, except one family, at their homes, and the 
cordiality shown us was evidence of the love they 
have for the Society, in which in former years their 
lots were cast, As to one friend we omitted to visit, 
we regret that we did not persevere through a little 
inconvenience to do our duty, after having gone so 
many hundred miles for that very purpose. The 
Friends and their neighbors have been holding meet- 
ings at the school-house, and at other times at their 
houses alternately, but at the time of our visit these 
were discontinued, They are renewing the efforts to 
hold meetings at their homes again. One great need 
is a meeting-house. We think they have the neces- 
sary element for a regular meeting, and a house of 
worship would be an inducement for others to settle 
in their vicinity. We attended an appointed meet- 
ing at the school-house which was filled with an at- 
tentive audience. Tenth month 5, David Swany and 
Moses Brinton (the latter a Friend from north of 
Lincoln) joined us at William L. Dorland’s, with sev- 
eral others, in a conference toadvise ways and means 
to encourage usall toa more zealous work. We at- 
tended one public, and four house-meetings, and felt 
it was good to be there, believing that the good Shep- 
herd was with us. On Third-day the 6th, our kind 
friends William and Mary Dorland started with us 
to make several visits to families living several miles 
north-west of Lincoln. Tenth month 7th, held an ap- 
pointed meeting at the house of our friend Moses 
Brinton ; there was evidence that the good spirit pre- 
vailed. It was not our privilege to meet several of 
the friends in this section. It is our judgment that 
there are a sufficient number in and around Lincoln 
to organize and keep up a meeting to the credit of the 
society. Moses Brinton and I visited the Governor 
of Nebraska, James W. Dawes, a man ofabout 40 years 
of age, who gave usa cordial welcome. During the 
brief interview he queried after the condition of the 
Indign school which we had visited. The country 
surrounding Lincoln is quite rolling, and we thought 
could be had at a very reasonable price ranging from 
30 to 50 dollars per acre. Although not noted for its 
farming facilities, this year the corn crops are fine. 
The great salt basin on the north-west presents a 
white appearance. Salt works are in operation which 
bid favorably as an enterprise. 

Our next point was Endicott in Jefferson county, 
where we arrived in the evening of the 8th, and 
were conveyed to our friend Ira Bedell’s, who lives 
a few miles north-west of Endicott. As at other places 
met with a cordial welcome. The following day we 








made several visits to Friends here. This is a beauti- 
ful and very productive part ofthe State of Nebraska. 


ABEL MILLs. 
Mt. Palatine, Ill., Eleventh month 12. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


OUR SOCIETY'S NEED. 
Editors of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
E hear much said about the lack of interest in 
our Society, the non-attendance of meetings 
by our members,and theloss of membership. Many 
causes are assigned for the decline; and many reme- 
diessuggested. All these suggestions are good. Yet 
it may be that the first thing for us to consider is, is 
it areligious society we are desiring to hold up; viz.: 
a belief in the being and perfections of God, in the 
revelation of his will, power or spirit to man; true 
godliness or piety of life, with the practice of all 
moral duties? Or is it a moral society only we are 
supporting? 

We hear it charged that there are those among us 
who depend too entirely on the spirit or light of 
Christ. I will ask the question: “ How much light 
will be sufficient for this advanced age?” Atithe rise 
of the Society, George Fox and others called the peo- 
ple “to mind the light;” and they were not restricted 
in their effort to secure the fulness of it. “Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
Heaven is perfect,” was held up to view. Where is 
the difference, now? With the advance in mental 
and moral culture, is there less need of the spirit than 
there ever has been? If this be affirmed, then at the 
present rate of advance, how long will it be until we 
will consider that we can live without the spirit? 
And when we have built our structure on the founda- 
tion of morality, and stocked it with all that is enter- 
taining and attractive to our natural desires, will we 
then not find that our building and its machinery is 
of little avail without power to run it? Believing 
that the time has come to reiffirm our faith in “the 
light,” may we endeavor to build our church on the 
rock of its revealing. + 


MILTON'S “ PARADISE LOST.” 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I FEEL it to be a matter of regret that “The Swarth- 
more Circle,” which .is about organizing in West 
Chester, proposes to take up for its reading, Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost.” I feel this work to be entirely in- 
consistent with the views of Friends,—it represent- 
ing our kind, loving, and merciful Heavenly Father 
as a fighting Jehovah, unmercifully wreaking ven- 
geance upon those whom he is made to appear as 
having foreordained to hell. 

There is also a false representation of Jesus in 
this work. He is made to appear to be alive many 
centuries before he was born, and the mighty Jeho- 
vah having all power, sends him fprth as his glorious 
Son to do his bidding as it pleases him. 

If, in reading this work, “The Circle” seeks for 
the truth, I trust God will show it. For, “Seek and 
ye shall find,” is the glorious exhortation and prom- 
ise. Ww. 














For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
DUTY. 


66 TF he tarry till I come 
What is that to thee?” 
This the language of the Master, 
With—“ thou follow me!” 
Follow then where’er He leadeth, 
Whether in the narrow way 
Far from earth’s alluring pleasures, 
Yet implicitly obey, 
Waiting not while others tarry 
Waiting till the call they hear 
To go forward in the labor 
While thy own to thee is clear; 
While the Master is preparing 
For a mission that may bring 
Joy and peace to souls aweary, 
And regards thy offering 
Asagiftuponthealtar | 
Which He hath prepared for all 
Who in self-contrition humbly 
For his help sincerely call. 

Look around, distress awaiting! 
Not unmoved the pitying eye 
Can behold the poor and stricken— 

Cannot pass them idly by; 
Where the heart is wrung with anguish, 
Where are felt the pangs of grief, 
There can pity, love and mercy 
Render soothings of relief. 
Everywhere the world presenting 
Sadly many a scene of woe, 
Consequent upon the evils 
Of cupidity below— 
Evils which through vain ambition 
By its power have widely spread 
Miseries—ay—and untold sorrows 
That have down to darkness led. 
Then the need for all to labor, 
Wisdom guiding by her laws, 
And Humanity calls loudly 
In her life-ennobling cause. 
So fulfilling all the pointings 
Duty opens for each day, 
No misguiding of thy footsteps 
Leading from the right astray ; 
But the path thou art pursuing 
Israel's Shepherd will attend, 
Till a sure requital promised 
Crowns with peace and joy the end. 
H. J. 
A NOVEMBER DAY. 
A DAMP gray blanket hides the mountain’s blue, 
a The day is sad and long; 


The east wind blows no hint of sunshine through, 
And hushed the wild bird’s song. 


Brown leaves are prest against the pavements wet, 
O’er which, with cumbrous tread 

The coal man, with his load on shoulder set, 
Goes to and from the shed. 


Ah, doleful noises, mist, and falling leaves, 
I turn me from the pane ; 

Her passing sceptre sobbing Fall bereaves, 
And winter wails again. 


Blaze thou! and warm my saddened heart, O fire, 
Light up this shadowy room ; 
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With books, and friends, and logs piled high and 
higher, 
Let old king winter conie. 


—IoneE L. JongEs. 


A MISSIONARY’S COURAGE. 


R. JACOB CHAMBERLAIN some years since 
started with a few faithful native helpers‘on a 
missionary tour into the interior of India, resolved to 
carry the Gospel as itinerants to the towns and cities 
where no mission stations were planted. In the 
course of his journey he came upon a walled city, 
and, fatigued with his expedition, sat duwn to rest 
outside the city walls, while his helpers went in, I 
believe to obtain some provisions. They presently 
returned, saying that it would be impossible for them 
to enter the city and preach the Gospel there. “ Why 
so?” asked Dr. Chamberlain. “ Because,” was the 
reply, “the news of our coming has been noised 
abroad, and the Brahmins have aroused a mob which 
is now gathering, and which is resolved that if we en- 
ter the city we shall not leave it alive.” Dr. Cham- 
berlain’s fatigue disappeared at this intelligence, and, 
rising, he prepared to enter the city. “We took,” 
said he to his helpers, “a solemn vow upon our knees 
before we started upon this journey, that we would 
leave no town or city on our way without giving the 
Gospel message. I am going in to fulfilmy vow; you 
can follow me or wait outside as you prefer.” They 
followed him, In the center of the city was the 
great temple,a broad avenue leading up to it from the 
city gates. As Dr. Chamberlain and his companions 
walked up to this avenue the people streamed down 
the side streets and thronged up surging after them. 
When Dr. Chamberlain had reached the temple steps 
over a thousand were gathered in the square before 
him, many of them with threatening faces and scowl- 
ing brows, while on the outskirts he could see men 
who had gathered stones and were urging each other 
on to begin the assault. He took his stand with his 
back against one of the great pillars of thé temple, 
that he might not be assaulted from behind, and then 
spoke with a loud, clear voice so that all could hear : 


' “T havea secret,” he said, “which I have come to 


tell you. I see that you want to kill me, and Iam 
willing to die; but first I want to leavethatsecret here 
behind me. I want to select five of your number; I 
will leave it with them; then you may kill me, and 
they shall decide whether they will repeat it to you 
or no.” The native Indian is not without that curi- 
osity which has been regarded as characteristic of the 
Yankee. The mob halted, and hesitated in its pur- 
pose, and Dr. Chamberlain assumed its consent and 
proceeded to execute his plan. Selecting men from 
the crowd by their turbans, he beckoned them to 
him. “You with the red turban, you with the 
white, you with the green, you with the blue, you 
with the black, come forward ; the rest of you stand 
back ! stand back!” A crowd does not readily stand 
back under such circumstances, and though a little 
space was left where the five chosen men could stand, 
the space was not large. Thenin alow voice, not readi- 
ly audible except to the five, Dr. Chamberlain began 
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the story of his secret. “ You know,” said he, “the 
song you sing in your temples;” and then he chan- 
ted to them, to the music which they had often heard 
from their own priests : 

“© Vishnu, all our prayers, and all our fastings, and 
all our services, are powerless to take away from us 
the burden of sin! O Vishnu! O Vishnu! Who 
shall lift off from us this burden of sin?” 

And the people heard thesong they had often 
heard in their temple service, and a great hush fell 
over them, and they listened, and Dr. Chamberlain 
raised his voice a little. “And you know,” he con- 
tinued, “the song which on the banks of the Ganges 
you sing ;” and then he chanted a song to a more 
popular, a sort of Moody and Sankey Brahminical 
hymn: 

“© Vishnu, all our bathings and all our pilgrim- 
ages are powerless to lift off from us the burden of 
sin! O Vishnu! O Vishnu! How shall we find re- 
lief from this burden of sin?” 

And the people heard the song they sang them- 
selves, and drew still nearer, and Dr. Chamberlain 
dropped the guise of secret-telling, and raised his 
voice so that the outermost in the circle could hear 
him. “Ihave come,” he said, “to answer the ques- 
tion your priests ask in vain in the temple, and you 
ask in vain on the banks of the Ganges; I have come 
to tell you of one who will lift off from you the bur- 
den of sin.” And he told them the story of Christ 
and his redeeming love ; and before he left the city 
those who had been eager to kill him had bought 
eighty copies of Scriptures, Gospels, and tracts, that 
they might learn more about this wonderful “ Lifter 
of the burden of sin.”—T'he Christian Union. 











From The American. 

THE NEW STAR IN ANDROMEDA. 
_ new star in the great nebula of Andromeda, 

about which so much has been written in the 
past two months, is waning. There is good reason to 
suppose that after a few weeks at the farthest it will 
pass out of sight and never be seen again,—at least by 
the present generation of astronomers. It seems to 
be therefore a good time to summarise the facts 
taught by its brief existence. 

The nebula itself must have been seen by the first 
careful observers of the sky. It is readily visible 
without any artificial aid as a hazy light lying be- 
tween the W of Cassiopeia and the Square of Pegasus. 
It was therefore very early in the history of the tele- 
scope, about 1612, that the first Galilean glasses were 
turned upon it. No great addition to our knowledge 
was made by telescopic aid. The nebula was traced 
to a greater extent, and its indefinite outlines were 
seen to include an elliptical space, ranging in size ac- 
cording to the qualities of the telescope and the at- 
mosphere ; the greatest length ever seen being about 
four degrees. Prof. G. P. Bond, with the 15-inch re- 
fractor of the Harvard Observatory, discovered some 


dark rifts extending longitudinally through it; but | 


these are seen with difficulty except with the largest 
instruments. 

lts spectrum is continuous, without dark or bright 
lines, indicating a solid or liquid mass, and no con- 





siderable atmosphere, either like the sun’s, darker 
than the nucleus, or like the coma of a comet, bright 
and light-giving. Within its boundaries have been 
counted some 1500 little stars, and could we view it 
from a less distance we would probably see that its 
whole mass was made up very largely of stars and 
meteoroids, held together by the common attraction, 
and closely related in their composition, structure 
and functions. 

While the appearance of the nebula seemed to 
vary with every change of power applied, there has 
been from 1612 to the present year no evidence of any 
intrinsic change. The differing descriptions could 
readily be accounted for by the differing glasses used 
and the differing seeing qualities of the eyes and 
imaginations of the observers. Up to 1885, August 
18th, no one had any valid reason to believe that the 
great Andromeda nebula had given any observable 
evidences of vitality. At this date it was examined 
by an English gentleman who saw nothing unusual. 





‘On the 19th, at 11 p. m., another observer saw in the 


centre of the nebula anew star. It was twelve days 
after this, during the continuance of the moonlight 
nights, before the official announcement came from 
Hortwig, at Dorpat, that he had independently seen 
the new star. 

Since the star has come several observers have 
stated that the nebula, for weeks previously to this, 
seemed to be undergoing a change. One gentleman 
says, “ On the 13th of August I turned to the nebula 
of Andromeda and was at once struck by its bright- 
ness, and thought at first I had got hold of a bright 
comet.” Another says, “On the night of August 15th, 
as I was sweeping the sky with a comet eye piece on 
my equatorial, the Andromeda nebula passed across 
the field, and its brightness was such that I did not 
recognize it as the nebula, but thought that I had 
found a comet.” Still another, “I was so much im- 
pressed with the aspect of the great nebula in Andro- 
meda, the night of August 9th being marvelously 
clear, I was induced to make it the chief study.” 

These statements may mean that the nebula was 
in a state of activity preparatory to the formation of 
the star on the 19th, though too much stress should 
not be laid upon them, as the cause may have lain, 
as the observers supposed at the time, in the excep- 
tional purity of the air. 

The Hortwig discovery was telegraphed to as- 
tronomers by the recognized centres for the distribu- 
tion of such intelligence, Dun Echt Observatory, 
Scotland, in Europe, and Harvard College Observa- 
tory, in the United States, and on the evening of 
September 2d many a glass was pointed to the 
nebula. A casual glance was all that was necessary 
to reveal the star. In the centre of the nebula, look- 
ing like any other stellar disk in the heavens, was a 
yellow star of tlfeseventh magnitude. It remained 
at about this brightness for several days and then be- 
gan gradually to fade. 

As to whether the star was a component part of 
the nebula or only chanced to lie in the same line of 
sight, is a subject which will probably never be fully 
decided. The chances would seem to be in favor of 
the former. Its central position, the fading out of 
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the nebula in all directions from it, possible changes 
in the nebula preparatory to its formation, its iden- 
tity of spectrum with the nebula, are indications in 
this direction. There are besides two or three cases 
on record where variable stars have thus been asso- 
ciated with nebule. 

There are in all probability no ‘ new stars” ever 
seen in the sky. There are plenty of stars which 
vary in brightness, some between very wide limits. 
They may pass out of sight at one time, and at an- 
other be bright enough to be seen at noonday, as 
was Tycho Brahe’s star in 1572. They may vary fit- 
fully, as in the star in Corona Borealis in 1866, which 
suddenly generated a vast amount of burning hydro- 
gen and came up to the second magnitude ; may go 
up and down with undeviating regularity like Algol, 
which with a period of a little less than three days, 
known beforehand to the minute, goes through its 
changes. 

It is not impossible that these stars which seem 
to us to be fitful in their variations may have really 
a long period, and differ from Algol only in this. 
Thus there are records of stars appearing in the same 
quarter of the heavens in 1582, 1264 and 945, and the 
present year has been mentioned for the next ap- 
pearance. Some fanciful speculators have also sug- 
gested that the Star of Bethlehem was one of its re- 
turns, and that we will soon look on the star in the 
East which drew the Shepherds in the days of Her- 
od. 





































phenomenon. For some unknown reason, one of the 
components of the nebula has been vastly increased 
in brightness, raised from perhaps the 14th to the 
7th magnitude, which involves an increase in light 








burst, such as we see daily on the sun on a small 
scale, which has bathed the star in flame and bright- 
ened up its whole surface, we cannot tell. The spec- 
troscopic evidence is not conclusive on this point. 
Whatever the cause it acted suddenly, reaching its 
greatest intensity in a few days at the most, and 
since it has been slowly dying away. 
Isaac SHARPLESS. 









TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS OF HOME LIFE. 


WE. have reached, Elnathan and I, a point where 

we can pause and look about us. Though not 
old, we have attained an age where, already, when 
we visit the beautiful God’s acre of our native town, 
the familiar names upon the headstones increase 
year by year; and as we walk about there we say to 
each other “ Did you know he wasgone?” or “I had 
forgotten she had been called,—so young too,” and 
then, as we look again, we see that it was not so 
voung after all, but that it is only we who have for- 
gotten how we are aging, and how the companions of 
our youth have aged also, or already passed away. 
Looking back, this autumn afternoon, through all 
these housekeeping years, how softened, yet how 
radiant becomes the picture with its mingled light 
and shadow. There were the days when the strug- 
gle to do so much with so little seemed useless to be 
kept up any longer. There were the days when sick- 
























































































The Andromeda star is, therefore, not an unique | 


of about 600 fold. Whether it has been a great out- 


ness became a familiar visitant, when the grim 
shadow of death hung over the household, but hap- 
pily always passed us by. We have not grown rich; 
no mechanic with a family to support does that, but 
we have constituted a happy household of loving 
hearts. Our story is only that of thousands of other 
families, the heads of which fill our workshops and 
factories, and make up the bone and sinew of our 
cities and villages, while the wives and mothers toil 
just as hard to make the homes bright and comforta- 
ble. There is no reason why any young man and 
woman, blessed with health and employment, should 


not keep house comfortably on the wages usually 
paid to mechanics. 


“ All the world loves a lover,” and old married 


people, like Elnathan and I, have still enough senti- 


ment left in our hearts to bless aud welcome every 

young couple starting a home in our midst. But, my 

dears, before commencing your venture, be sure yoy 

love each other so devotedly that no pressure of 
poverty, no deprivation or self-denial, made necessary 

by your limited means, can ever make you grow cold 

or fault-finding toward each other, for nothing but 

the utmost trust and confidence in each other will 
carry you through. It will beaveritable bearing of 
each other’s burdens. The housework will be hard, 

the going without things you need will be hard, the 
care of children will be exacting and wearing to the 
last degree; but all these may be borne, nay, more, 
may be met, and overcome, for each other’s sake. 
But, oh! the woeful failures I have seen, the cases 
where the wife, young and undisciplined, chafed and 
fretted under the inevitable burdens that she had as- 
sumed, voluntarily it is true, but with no conception 
of their real gravity and magnitude, still wishing for 
the freedom and admiration of her girlhood days, 
feeling the care of children an intolerable burden; or 
the husband, equally undisciplined, entirely unfit to 
maintain the honor and dignity essential to the head 
of a household, seeing no reason why he should curb 
the expenses or habits he had indulged in before 
marriage. Then indifference has turned into re- 
crimination, to be followed by separation, and two 
lives have been marred and ruined; fortunate, in- 
deed, if there are no little ones to be quarreled over, 
or left to the mercy of relatives or strangers, 

These things ought not to be. We, who have 
borne the burden and heat of the day, who have built 
up homes and trained up children, have a right to 
protest and advise. Nay, we have more, we have a 
duty todo. We should so encourage these young as- 
pirants for matrimony and housekeeping, we should 
so show them by our being and doing the beauty-of 
true living, that they will think there is nothing else 
worth striving and toiling for. 

After all, we have only to work one day at a time. 
And while the long vista of years in which our chil- 
dren are growing up seems interminable, while it 
seems as if they would never be trained to what we 
wish them to be, yet one day’s labor, one hour’s lov- 
ing guidance is all we need give at a time; and love 
makes it easy. 

I haye been greatly humbled and saddened, some- 


| times, when a young wife or mother, especially the 
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last, has come to me and said “It is always pleasant 
here; tell me how you do it,” or ‘‘ Laddie is always 
good, and gentle, and obedient. How have you 
made him so?” 

Then, indeed, I see my shortcomings and errors, 
the failures and mistakes I have made, and I can 
only say “ My dear, there is no secret. It is only by 
giving yourself. And if you love your home and 
your child as I think you love them, or you would 
not be so anxious, you will naturally give yourself, 
and in doing that the rest will come. Nothing else 
will do it; not money, nor position, nor learning, will 
answer, but only that old, old story, as old as life 
itself, that 

‘ Love shall still be lord of all.’” 


—H. Annette Poor, in Good Housekeeping. 


TEMPERANCE, LICENSE, PLEDGE. 

me E, WILLARD, in her address delivered 

in this city during the celebration of the Rush 
centenary, called attention to the changes these words 
have undergone. She said, in substance, a hundred 
years ago they were all in current use, but having dif- 
ferent meanings from those worked into them by a 
century of specific agitation. Temperance, to Dr. 
Rush, meant moderation in all things; to us it means 
total abstinence from alcoholic stimulants as a bev- 
erage, and the pledge is a promise to give up, not the 
abuse of a good thing, but the use of a bad thing. 
As defined by Webster, the “pledge” means the 
drinking of another’s health, and its use is illustrated 
by Cowley’s line. 

“Pledge me, my friend, and drink till thou art wise,” 
Thus the word was at first purely convivial, and to 
“ pledge” was to drink first, in token that a poison- 
ous draught was not being offered, and to pass the 
cup with the sword hand, in token that the “ pledger” 
had no present intention of stabbing the “ pledgee.” 

Even the first temperance society, founded in 
1808, went no further than to impose a 25-cent fine 
for drinking, and a 50-cent fine for being drunk, but 
the slow march of experiment and steady logic of 
failure educated us up from the sieve-like instrument 
of the past to the present “ironclad” pledge which 
“holds water” and nothing more. j 

Now take the word “License.” Itwas once used 
in asense almost purely restrictive. The first “ Act” 
is dated 1552, and begins thus: ‘‘ An act for keepers 
of ale-houses to be bound in recognizances and giv- 
ing the justices power to close all ale-houses in each 
town or towns as they shall think meet and conveni- 
ent.” But three centuries of experience have sorey- 
olutionized the meaning of the word, that its re- 
strictive sense is lost, and temperance men see in the 
license system a national compact with iniquity, while 
saloon keepers look upon their license as a permit to 
sell, which gives them a legal status, and by making 
the government a partner in the proceeds of their 
sales, makes them respectable men of business. Thus 
in the development of the temperance reform, the 
personal question, “How much may I drink?” has 
always been but one-half the equation, to be off-set 
by, the legal question, “ How much may you sell?” 


Hence unlimited drinking had its natural and philo- 
sophic off-set, unlimited sale; moderate drinking had 
license, or an unsuccessful effort at moderated sale, 
while we have now, as the final analysis, no drink- 
ing, off-set by no permit to sell. 


SWARTHMORE. 


AN interesting paper was read before the students 
and others, on Fourth-day evening of last week, by 
Ellis Yarnall, of Haverford, on Eminent Literary 
Men and their Works. 

On Sixth-dy evening of this week, Prof. R. E. 
Thompson, of the University of Pennsylvania, lec- 
tures at the college, on the subject of Protection. 

President Magill is engaged at West Chester, this 
(Seventh-day) evening, to deliver his lecture on The 
Value of a College Education. 

A private note from Swarthmore, on the 15th, 
says: “ Elizabeth Lloyd spoke most acceptably at 
the meeting this morning, explaining clearly the dif- 
ference between ‘Conscience’ and the ‘Inner Light,’ 
and how the steady growth of the latter may be pro- 
moted. The meeting was one of unusual solemnity 
and profit.” 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—aAn international exhibition of subjects appertaining 
to navigation, manufactures, and commerce, is to be held in 
Liverpool next year. Theinauguration is expected to take 
place in May, and the exhibition is to remain open for six 
months. 

—The Danish expedition to the east coast of Greenland, 
under the command of Captain Holm, arrived at Copenha- 
gen about ten days ago, after an absence of 29 months, dur- 
ing which it reached the latitude of 66 degrees 8 minutes, 
being several miles higher than the most northern point 
attained by Nordenskjéld’s expedition in 1883. Captain 
Holm considers it now placed beyond doubt that there are 
no remains along the Greenland east coast of any former 
Scandinavian expeditions. 

—For the prevention of the spread of fires in large es- 
tablishments, Professor Silvanus P. Thomson, of Finsbury 
Technical College, recently suggested to large and wealthy 
English firms the expediency of fitting up such premises 
as mills and warehouses with automatic sprinklers and dis- 
tributors of water, now almost universal in similar build- 
ings in New England and other parts of North America, 

—A chestnut tree on the farm of David Welch in Sut- 
ton, (Mass.) is estimated to be 300 years old, and it has this 
season yielded a good crop of nuts. It is 100 feet high, its 
bark is two or three inches thick, many of its limbs are 
nine feet in circumference, and one foot from the ground 
it is 33 feet incircumference. At the foot of the tree there 
is a spring. 

—A Tolono (Ill.) correspondent writes to the Sun: 
“The great orchards in central Illinois are rapidly going 
to decay. Two years ago the export of apples from Cham- 
paign county alone exceeded 50,000 bushels, to say nothing 
of the immense quantities of pears and cherries. This year 
the apple crop is less than half enough for home consump- 
tion. The past two winters have killed more than 60 per 
cent. of the pear trees. Orchardists say that if the coming 
winter is as-severe as the last two, there will not bea 
healthy apple or pear tree left in this part of the state. 
Very few of the orchards will be replanted.’’ 




























































—The original manuscripts of the lectures delivered by 
William Harvey before the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in 1616 and the following years, discovered a few 
years ago in the British Museum, are to be published in a 
fac-simile reproduction, with an interleaved transcript 
made by Mr. J. 8. Scott, of the British Museum. 

—An average of 100 persons have been killed by light- 
ning annually in France during the past fifty years, out of 
a yearly average of about 2500 people struck. 

—The further examination ofthe recently discovered 
papyri at Vienna has led to the discovery of an interesting 
and valuable fragment of Homer’s ‘‘ Odyssey.” This copy 
dates from the second century. Hitherto these papyri 
were not known to contain more of Homer than some frag- 
ments of the “Iliad.” Another still more interesting dis- 
covery is that ofa strip of Arabian paper dating from the 
ninth century, and containing a woodcut with ornaments 
and initials. This relic shows that the art of wood-cutting 
was probably of Arabian origin, or that it was, at all 
events, known to the Arabs in the ninth century. 

—The system carried out in Vienna for educating girls 
is certainly worthy of notice. They are kept at their stud- 
ies until they are fifteen years of age. They then go 
through a course of teaching in the pantry and the kitchen, 
under some member of the family, or sometimes under 
trained cooks fora year or two years. Thus they learn to 
do everything themselves, and toknow the value of things 
long before they commence housekeeping on their own ac- 
count; and though they may never be required to cook a 
dinner, they become independent of cooks and servants. 
The Austrian women are most affectionate wives and moth- 
ers. They are as accomplished and learned as any Eng- 
lish governess. 


—A circulating library for blind people was opened in 
New York City about two weeks ago. A charter was granted 
last July to an association organized by five blind ladies 
for the purpose of establishing a circulating library and 
reading-room for the blind of this city. The idea was con- 
ceived by Miss Flora E. Rogers, now the president of the 


Roman fever, and keenly felt for the misery of those who 


istence. 
and 500 more in the adjoining cities, most of whom are 
poor. 
that as a blind young man took away one of the books he 
remarked: “You can have no idea how terrible it is to 
be forever alone with one’s thoughts.”—N. Y. Tribune. 














CURRENT EVENTS. 
A VERY destructive fire at Galveston, Texas, on the 13th, 


the taxable valuation of the city. 


Canadian population, especially in Quebec and Montreal. 


march to capture Sofia, the Bulgarian capital. 
time of this writing the advantage has been with them 


and cause a general rupture. 
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society. This lady was made blind from the effects of the 


were unable to procure more than the barest means of ex- 
There are about 1,500 blind persons in New York, 


Books for the blind arecostly. The librarian states 


burned a large part of the city, including 568 dwellings. 
The loss is placed at two and half millions, one-eighth of 


Louis RIEL, the Canadian insurgent, was hanged at Re- 
gina, in the Northwest Territory, on the 16th. The event 
created much excitement and bitterness among the French 


Wak began between Servia and Bulgaria on the 14th, a 
declaration of war having been issued by King Milan, 
(Servia), on that day. Several bloody contests took place 
on the following day, the Servian troops being on the 
Up to the 


The importance of this war is greatly increased by the prob- 
ability that it will draw in the larger European nations 


v 


AMONG recent deaths have been H. B. Claflin,a New 
York merchant, on the 14th, aged 74; and ex-Senator 
William Sharon, of California, on the 13th, aged 65. 

SMALL-Pox continues in Montreal, but shows some de- 
crease. The number of deaths for the week ending on the 
13th instant was 235, against 304 during the preceding 
week. 

In order to prevent the closing of the Zodlogical Garden, 
Philadelphia, funds are being raised by general su bscripe 
tion to pay off its floating debt, and provide for probable 
deficits in its running expenses. The total needed is about 
$12,000. 

Tuer deaths in this city last week numbered 315, which 
was 19 less than during the previous week, and 79 less than 
during the corresponding period last year. 




































NOTICES. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month will occur as 
follows: 












23d. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 

25th. Stillwater, Richland, O. 
“Southern, Camden, Del. 

26th. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 

27th. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 

28th. Blue River, Clear Creek, IIl. 




























*,* The 51st Annual] Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel 
Association will be held in Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race St., 
on Seventh-day Evening, 2ist inst., at 8 o’clock. The 
Annual Summary, Treasurer’s report, and other business 
transacted. The attendance of contributors and others is 
invited, Jos. M. Truman, Jr,, Clerk. 


*,* The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of Swarth- 
more College will be held at Friends’ Meeting-House, Race 
and Fifteenth streets, Philadelphia, on Third-day, Twelfth 
month Ist, 1885, at 1.30 P. M. 

Gro. W. Hancock, Clerk. 


*,.* The rules of the Teachers’ Library Association of 
Friends have ‘been so amended that members can take from 
the library three books at one time, and any periodical on 
the table except the last two numbers. These last can be 
kept one month, and there are no fines on books. It is 
hoped this valuable library will be freely used. 









































*,* A Temperance Conference under the care of the 
Yearly Méeting’s Committee will be held at the Friends’ 
meeting-house in Byberry, on First-day, 22nd instant, at 
2.30 P. i. All are cordially invited. 


*,* The sub-committee to visit Burlington Quarter ex- 
pect to hold a Conference at Crosswicks meeting, on First- 
day, the 29th inst., at 2 o’clock, P. M., and to attend the 
quarterly meeting at that place on the following day. 













































SCHOFIELD SCHOOL: ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Sarah J. Ash requests us to acknowledge the receipt of 
$5 from Sarah James, Philadelphia, for Martha: Schofield. 

We have received from Samuel B, Davenport, Treasurer, 
a check for $20, to the order of Martha d, sent for 
the aid of her school by Duanesburgh Monthly Meeting, 
New York; and have forwarded the same to M. 8. 















BARGAINS AT FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE. 


TuHE store of Friends’ Book Association has been removed 
to the S. W. Corner of Fifteenth and Race streets,and is 
offering the balance of stock remaining at the old stand, 
1020 Arch street, at fifty per cent. discount. They have to 
vacate the premises on or before the Ist of Twelfth month, 
and but a few days remain for this rare opportunity to pur- 
chase bargains in a great variety of books, stationery, etc. 

Whatever remains unsold at the expiration of the month 
will be sent off to auction. 
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J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


Capital, $750,000. Surplus, $100,000. & 
FARM MORTGAGES. INTEREST GUARANTEED 











PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


RATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN hed YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - $7,223,800 
ads of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 4,118,272 

Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 

GUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 

Of SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. J) 
Adirss J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 

Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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mer TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- The attention of our Readers is called to 
hocken Dairies. &pecial Attention given to serving families. 


Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. THE STUDENT, 


Sar i, SORES. A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
of the Society of Friends in 





SAXONY WOOL. ZEPHYR WORSTED, 
STOCKING YARN, SPANISH YARN, SCHOOL AND HOME 
ANGORA WOOL. DRESS BUTTONS, Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 
WORSTED FRINGES. D. H, FORSYTHE - 
ee . ” > EDITORS, 
R APSON’ No. 132 Norra E1cura Sraer, MH GARRETT,” } \ 
(Cor. Cherry), Philadelphia. Germantown, Tae Pa. £ 











CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


The Intelligencer and Journal 


will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for the amount stated. 














WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FoR BoTu. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
New York TRisune, ($1.50.) ? [ ; . $3.60 THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, (1.50). ° . ‘ 3.25 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) . . . . «. 340° | THECENTURY MaGazing, (#4). . . . . $6.25 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . ‘ , i F 5.25 HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4). . ;: ‘ ‘ é 5.75 
Hazper’s WEEKLY, ($4.) ‘ : : s ; 6.00 ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4)... ‘ js ; ‘ 6.00 
Harper's Bazan, ($4). . . . . . 600 THE STUDENT, ($1). .  . fe -elce fi 
Harper's Youne Peorry, ($2.) . . 3 . . 4.25 PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ( #5). ea 
LITTELL’s Livine Ar, ($8). . . . . 10.00 NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5). oo: eee 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) Own (Ay. ome St. Nicnouas, ($3). .  . a = eS 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50. a : 7 . 475 | MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5). . . 6.75 
Cupistian Union, ($3) . . . . . 525 Wipe Awakg, ($3)... LA Shey 3st ee 
JOURNAL or Epucation, ($2.50.). . .  . 4% Perenson’s MaGazinr, ($2). . . . «4.5 
CHicaco InreR Ocean, ($1.) . . . . 3.40 ARTHUR’s HOME MAGAZINE, ($2), ©. . . 4.25 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2). . . . ‘i 4.25 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. Vick’s MaGazing, ($1.25). . . . . . 3840 
Goop HousEKEEPIna, ($250) . . . . $4.50 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50). . . . 3.60 














*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by sub- 
tracting $2.50 from the rate given “for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 
now wish‘to remit_for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 


921 ArcH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





JPFENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER AUGUST 15, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. @Daily, except Sunday. 
‘“‘New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


Niagara Express 

Watkins Express . > j 4 - ; 7 - @ 

Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday - i1120p.m. 

Kane Express . ® . . é ; ° ° ° 

Lock Haven Express ‘ 7 s . . 

Renovo Express, 711.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 

Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 a.m. Chambersbu 
an express, 27.40 a.m. and 5.40 p.m.; daily at 4. 

1.50 a.m. 

Shenandoah Valley Express, with through car to Montgomery, 
every week-day, at 5.40 p.m. Sundays at 11.50 a.m., and New 
Orleans Express, daily, at 4.30 a.m. Luray Express, 37.40 


ace cars . . . . é *11.20 a.m. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express *8.50 p.m 
Western Express ° ° *10.05 p.m 
Pacific Express West *11.20 p.m 
Harrisburg Express . *4.30 a.m 

40 a.m 


and 
and 


a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . ° . .40 p.m. 
Mail Train . ° ° ‘ ° . ‘ .00 a.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation be > re A 9 15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. _ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express .  « $4.80, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . ‘ . A . - $5.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 5.40, 7.25, 8.87 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.20, 3.35, 4.30, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 9.55 and 
11.40 p.m. On Sunday, 8.28 and 10.22 a.m., 1.01, 2.35, 5. 
8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 5.40 and 8.87a.m., 2. 

and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 8.28 a.m., 1.01 and 5.20 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


on week-days, 3.20, 4.35, 5.00, 5.45, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.44, 3, 4, 


Exp) 


g 
a 


5, 6, 6.30, 7.10, 7.40 and 9.16 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
8.20, 4.35, 5, 5.45, 8.30 a.m., 12.44, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.30, 7.10 and 7.40 p.m. and 12.01 night. 


For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,”’ affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.30 p.m. daily. . 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 8.00 and 11:30 a.m., 2.44, 3.90 and 4 

.m. on week-days. Saturdays only, 5 p.m. bunda 8, 8 a.m. 
(does not stop at Ocean Grove and Asbury Park). For Free- 
old, 5 p.m., week-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
da , Scranton and Binghamton, 8.00 a.m., 12.01 noon and 

6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
4.55, 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 

ranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 13.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 
FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 


week-days. 
Express for Long Braneh and intermediate stations, 8.30 a.m. 
and4p.m. Stndays, 7.30 a.m. 


Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.80, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.00 p.m. On Sundays, 
6.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Wash’ m, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20 9.10, 10.16 
@.m., 12.05 noon, 12.30 (Limited Express), 4.02 and 6,03 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.20, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.30 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.20 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 

8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 824 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 





DRY GOODS. 





The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
tng Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the sprices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 








N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND B UILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 








8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 





ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 





FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 





College and Class Invitations, Fine 
Stationery. 








FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Gor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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THE LOWEST PRICES 
EVER KNOWN. 


AMERICAN 
BLACK 


IN SIXTEEN DIFFERENT 
LINES. 


STANDARD 
QUALITIES. 


Every Yard Guaran- 
teed to wear. 


SILKS. 


ALSO EVERYTHING IN DRY GOODS. 


COOPER & CONARD, 
9TH & MARKET STS., PHILA. 


BARGAINS. 


1020 ArcH STREET. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY AND FANCY ARTI- 
CLES AT HALF PRICE. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION having removed their 
store to S. W. Cor. 15th & Race Sts., is selling the remainder 
of stock at the old stand, 1020 Arch St., at Firry per cent. 
discount from regular marked prices. 


JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


Our Healthful Home. 


INVALIDS can enter = pleasantly nes Sanatorium at any 
for treatmen: . nt pooommoaats ns are first-class. We 


A. SMITH, M. D., 


Amos HILLBORN & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


Nos. 21 and 23 N. Tenth Street, and 912 
and 914 Race Street, Phila. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on har on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MeRcHANT TAILor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia, 


WHAT $5.00 WILL BUY. 


IF $5.(0 is sent us, either by Registered Letter, Postal Note, Bank 
Check, or Order, we will — ony one of the following 
orders “order No. 1; be Seetede send 6 
~ or Mixed Tea, and 
. Order No. 2; We “al en anit 
roasted Coffee.’ Order No. 3; We will send 5 pounds of real 
an lack, atoat on Jai or Mixed | Tea, and 15 pounds of fine 
mild or Coffee. Order No. 4; We will send 25 
pounds of freal’s good oo or strong roasted Co: Persons may 
—_ cogeier and get one of these urders, and we will divide it to 
suit the club, se it all to one address. To those who wish to 
in larger mantities, we will sell at a still further reduc- 
n. The Tea ead ffee will be securely ked and sent by ex- 
press or freight, Rene ee is ordered. 
above orders will be sent free by mail to examine. In ordering, 
please state whether Order No. 1, 2, 3 or 4 is desired. Call on or 


WM. INGRAM & SON, Trea DEALERs, 


Our HEALTHFUL HomE, Reading, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 
"WO. 908 ARCH STREET, [)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
-_- PRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engressed. 
GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2080 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,838. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEI VER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice- ‘AR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
K, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 




















